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Will Berkeley Abolish the Human Rights of the Poor? 


by Ariel Messman-Rucker 


arge cities all over the country have 
been passing sitting bans that crim- 
inalize poor and homeless people, 
and now Berkeley, thought of as one of 
the most progressive cities in California, | 
is following this questionable trend. 
Berkeley Mayor Tom Bates and his 
allies on the City Council have put a pro- 
posed sitting ban on the November 6 bal- 
lot for Berkeley residents. If passed, 
Measure S would make it illegal for any- 
one to sit on the sidewalks in Berkeley’s 


commercial districts from the hours of 7 ‘| 


a.m. to 10 p.m. 

While Mayor Bates and many business 
and merchant groups are saying Measure 
S is a way to help struggling local busi- 
nesses, a large number of homeless and 
youth service providers, homeless advo- 
cates and three members of the Berkeley 
City Council are calling it an unwarranted 


attack on the most vulnerable part of our jf 


population. 

“We’re talking about yet another law 
that scapegoats homeless people and poor 
people for much larger, more complicated 
economic problems and the business reces- 
sion,” said Christopher Cook, an indepen- 
dent journalist and communications director 
for the No on Measure S campaign. 

The mayor and.the majority of the 
Berkeley City Council voted to put 
Measure S on the November ballot at the 
end of their July 10 meeting. Max 


by Terry Messman 


ore than five decades worth 

of hard-fought and extreme- 

ly costly lessons in building 

é nonviolent movements for 

social change walked into the Humanist 

Hall on Oakland on September 20 in the 
person of Dr. Bernard Lafayette Jr. 

__ Dr. Lafayette brought into our midst the 
living legacy of the civil rights movement, 
the movement that out-thought, out-fought 
and outlasted the vicious forces of 
Southern segregationists and Northern 
slumlords to win seemingly impossible 
victories against unimaginable odds — vic- 
tories that represent permanent advances 
for human rights everywhere. 

An admiring audience of young and 
old students of social change listened 
intently as this gentle, unassuming man 
transmitted the powerful lessons he had 
learned on the “Bloody Sunday” march in 
Selma, Alabama; and during bus burnings 


Keeper of the Dream 
Bernard Lafayette Carries on the Living 


Legacy of the Civil Rights Movement © 


‘The reason I went and prepared myself for this work is 
because I wanted to make sure that those who attempted 
| to assassinate Martin Luther King’s dream — missed.” _ 


The “No on S” campaign held a kick-off rally in downtown Berkeley in 


Christopher 


resistance to the sitting ban. Max Anderson called Measure S “snake oil.” Cook photo 


“We know that the anti-sit law in San Francisco has been 


unsuccessful. It has not made a significant impact in get- 
ting people off the street or in helping small businesses. I 
just feel that this is going to be another costly failure for 
the City of Berkeley.” — Jesse Arreguin, Berkeley City Council 


and Freedom Rides in Jackson, 
Mississippi; and while organizing poor 
tenants in the tough slums of Chicago. 
This veteran of so many of the nation’s 
historic civil rights struggles was intro- 
duced by Kazu Haga and Jonathan Lewis 


of the Positive Peace Warrior Network as © 


part of their training sessions in Kingian 
Nonviolence, based on the philosophy and 
principles of Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 

Dr. Lafayette delivered his message with 
understated modesty and a lighthearted 
sense of humor, yet his deeply felt dedica- 
tion to nonviolent social change’electrified 
those who packed the conference. 

This man is a survivor of some of the 


most violent clashes and hostile repression | 


ever faced by nonviolent activists in this 
country. He was arrested at lunch-counter 
sit-ins in Nashville as a 20-year-old college 
student. A year later, in 1961, he made the 
tough decision to continue the Freedom 
Rides even after nonviolent activists were 
beaten senseless by rampaging mobs. 


Dr. Bernard Lafayette (center, in suit) discusses nonviolent move- 
ments with activists in Oakland on the International Day of Peace. 


Lafayette marched for voting rights 
down the bloody road in Selma in 1965, 
steadfastly adhering to nonviolence in a 
city where he had been severely beaten two 
years earlier by a white assailant infuriated 
at his organizing in the black community. 

He gave nonviolent trainings to some of 
Chicago’s toughest gangs in one of the 
nation’s worst slums, and recruited gang 
members to work as marshals to keep the 
peace during nonviolent marches for fair 
housing. And he lived out Dr. King’s last 
dream by camping out with tens of thou- 
sands of poor people in the plywood shan- 
tytowns of the Poor People’s Campaign. 

The lessons that Dr. Lafayette imparted 


Anderson, Jesse Arreguin and Kriss 
Worthington are in outspoken opposition 
to the measure. Bates has been accused of 
staging a late-night maneuver on July 10 
that halted public debate of the measure 
prior to a surprise vote by the council. 

In many other cities across the country 


_ — including Santa Cruz, Santa Monica, 


San Francisco and Seattle — increasingly 
severe ordinances that criminalize the 
basic and essential actions of homeless 
people are being passed. 

Laws have been passed to ban sitting, 
lying, camping, sleeping outdoors and in 
parks, illegal lodging, asking the public 
for assistance, trespassing, blocking door- 


- ways and, in the case of several cities, 


new laws make it illegal for charities to 
provide food to the homeless in public 
areas. All these measures create a legal 
means for businesses to drive homeless 
people out of public view. | 

The National Law Center on 
Homelessness & Poverty analyzed the 
increasing wave of laws that banish and 
criminalize homeless people and found 
that cities constantly compare notes on 
ordinances that succeed in driving home- — 
less people away. Officials then-copy the 
repressive features of those ordinances, 
with the result that a series of copycat 
laws have spread all over the country. 

According to the text of the Berkeley 
ballot measure, the city will be required to 


See Will Berkeley Abolish Rights page 10 


Photo by Howard 
Dyckoff 


to a new generation of activists in Oakland 
were won at an extremely high price. Civil 
rights activists endured vicious beatings by 
violent mobs; bombings by the Klan; police 
assaults with clubs and attack dogs; count- 
less arrests and jailings; and the murders 
and martyrdom of dozens of activists. 

The lessons were paid for dearly — in 
blood. Many of Dr. Lafayette’s friends and 
colleagues have fallen on the long road to 
justice. Among those who paid the ultimate 
price was the man who had hired the young 
Bernard Lafayette to be the National 
Coordinator of the Poor People’s Campaign 
— Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


See Keeper of the Dream page 6 


by Lynda Carson 


n September 18, 2012, Dan 

Orne the acting chief of police 

in Fullerton, California, offered a 

brief statement to the Fullerton City 

Council that cleared a homeless man, 

_ Kelly Thomas, of any wrongdoing before 

he was beaten to brain death by Fullerton 
police on July 5, 2011. 

Kelly Thomas died five days later on 
July 10, 2011, when he never recovered 
from the brutal beating by cops in 
Fullerton. Yet it took more than a year for 
the Fullerton Police Department to finally 
declare his innocence by stating that there is 
no evidence that Thomas was involved in 

_ stealing anything from cars. 

Police spokesman Sgt. Andrew 
Goodrich originally had told the press that 
Thomas was suspected of trying to bur- 
glarize some cars. That may have been an 
effort to cover up the wrongful actions of 
his fellow officers one day after the cops 
brutally beat Thomas to a bloody pulp. 

Thomas was under 40 years old and 
innocent of any wrongdoing. Now he will 
never again see the light of day, héar the 
laughter of children, or smell a fresh 
ocean breeze. The cops repeatedly 
shocked him with tasers and smashed his 
face in with the butts of their tasers and 
flashlights, causing brain injuries, severe 
injuries to his face and neck, and fractures 
in the bones of his face and ribs, resulting 
in his wrongful death. 

If Thomas was guilty of anything, he 
was guilty of being homeless in a world 
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After Being Beaten to Death by Fullerton Police 
Homeless Man Is Cleared of Any Wrongdoing 


Art by Tiffany Sankary 


The police repeatedly shocked the homeless man with 
tasers and smashed his face in, causing brain injuries, 
severe injuries to his face and neck, and fractures in the 
bones of his face and ribs, resulting in his wrongful death. 


of brutality, poverty, high rents, greedy 
landlords, and a lack of shelter beds for 
the homeless community. 

Kelly Thomas was unarmed and inno- 
cent of any wrongdoing at the time he was 
beaten to death. Of the six cops involved 
in the incident, former police officer 
Manuel Ramos is scheduled to go on trial 


for second-degree murder and involuntary 
manslaughter, and Jay Cicinelli faces 
charges of involuntary manslaughter and 
excessive use of force. 

Currently, a grand jury is also deciding 
if former officer Joe Wolfe will be indict- 
ed for the wrongful death of Thomas. 

This shocking case of police brutality 


October 2012 


has garnered international attention. 


Following the brutal death of Thomas, ex- 


Police Chief Patrick McKinley was 
replaced by acting Police Chief Dan 
Hughes. On June 5, 2012, a recall of three 
Fullerton City Council members with 
close ties to police unions took place as a 
direct result of community outrage and 
protests over the brutal incident. 

The violent assault was recorded by 
video and audio recording devices that 
revealed that Thomas did comply with 


police orders before he was brutally beat-- 


en to death. 

As Thomas begged for his life, former 

police officer Manuel Ramos put on latex 

gloves and told the homeless man, “Now 
see my fists? They are getting ready to 
fuck you up!” 

Thomas can be heard screaming for his 
dad in the recordings as he was being 
beaten to death by the cops. 

Meanwhile, the homeless community 
awaits the decision of the grand jury that 
is deciding if former officer Joe Wolfe 
also will be indicted for the wrongful 
death of Kelly Thomas, along with two 
other former cops. 

The father of the homeless man has 
brought a lawsuit against the City of 
Fullerton charging officials with the 
wrongful death of Kelly Thomas. The 
case is known as Frederick Ron Thomas 
v. City of Fullerton (case number 30- 
2012-00581299-CU-PO-CIC). 

Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


Time for an Honest National sites cid About Poverty 


by Robert L. Terrell 


he failure of both of the two major 
candidates for the presidency to 
address poverty in their appeals for 


support on election day is a bad sign. 
Moreover, poverty was not significant- 


ly addressed at the Democratic and - 


Republican national conventions. Rather, 
spokespersons at each convention held 
forth with varying degrees of coherence 
and eloquence regarding the need to pro- 
vide all manner of support for the belea- 
guered middle-class. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with 
that. The middle-class is indeed belea- 
guered, and many of its members are 
experiencing extreme economic hardship..- 
Moreover, it is clear, to me at least, that 
many of the industries that provided the 
jobs middle-class people have depended 
on to provide the means of economic sur- 
vival during the post-World War II era 
will never again employ such large num- 
bers of workers. 

Several factors are responsible, most 
notably the transformation in the basic 
structure of the national economy in 
response to globalization. Industrial pro- 
duction is not slated to disappear from the 
United States, but the factories of the 


future located in this nation will probably 


employ more robots than humans. 
Competition from low-salaried work- 
ers in non-Western sections of the world 
is another important factor regarding the 
current and future employment options for 
middle-class U.S. workers. That competi- 
tion is not going to go away, and all indi- 
cations are that it will become more 
intense via the process of integrating the 
world’s national economies more closely 
_ through globalization. 
Little attention was devoted to this 


topic during the national political conven- © 


tions, and that continues to be the case 


The rise in noverts and the suffering of the poor was not adnitesed 


Robert L. Terrell 


at either the Democratic or Republican national conventions. a photo 
sss 
However bad conditions are for the middle-class, they are 

far more acute for the poor, who are trapped in squalid cir- 


cumstances far below middle-class standards of survival. 
a ee ee ee 


even though election day is only weeks 
away. It is probably reasonable to assume 
that this important omission is due in part 
to ignorance and avoidance. 

The ignorance factor is at least partially 
due to the fact that too few of this nation’s 
leaders have spent sufficient time studying 
the global dimensions of the nation’s over- 
all economic performance. Thus, represen- 
tatives of the two major parties commonly 


’ discuss the nation’s pressing economic 


issues in ways that indicate they are barely 
conscious of the increasingly important 
global economic arena. 


The avoidance factor is probably a 


function of latent recognition that succes- 
sive, and simultaneous, wars; repeated, 
massive tax cuts for the wealthy; poor 
stewardship of public resources; and the 
relentless war against everyone else being 
carried out by the emergent, plutocrat 
class, are engendering troubling transfor- 
mations in the character and quality of life 
in this nation that no politician wants to 
publicly acknowledge. 

As a result, the best our political lead- 


ers can bring themselves to do regarding 


our serious national economic dilemma is 


The “help the middle-class 
first” option, which might 
accurately be termed 

“trickle-down lite,” will not 
help those at the bottom. 


_ to offer depressingly timid promises to 


help the middle-class. This is good, but 
not nearly sufficient because even if all 
the promises to help the middle-class are 
indeed kept, only a portion of the serious 
economic problems of the overall popula- 
tion will have been addressed. 

The key point being made here is that 
however bad conditions are for the mid- 
dle-class, they are far more acute for the 
poor, who are bearing the brunt of this 
nation’s highly inadequate response to the 
endemic social and economic tsunami 
under way among those trapped in squalid 
circumstances far below middle-class 
standards of succor and survival. 

Moreover, the “help the middle-class 
first” option, which might accurately be 
termed trickle-down lite, will do little more 
to help those at the bottom than it did to 
help the middle-class when a variant ver- 
sion was applied by the Reagan and Bush 
administrations via tax cuts for the wealthy. 

Given this, it is clear that it is long past 
time that we begin a more frank and hon- 
est dialogue regarding the nation’s social 
and economic problems, one that devotes 
major attention to poverty, and the tens of 
millions of citizens trapped at the bottom 
of the socio-economic order with few 
viable options to improve their wretched 
circumstances. 

Lastly, it ought to be clear to anyone 
with at least half a functioning brain that 
the nation can’t ultimately prosper if 47 
percent of the population is written off as 
hopeless losers. 
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To All Those Concerned: 


As Berkeley and Bay Area clergy and 
religious leaders of diverse faith tradi- 
tions, we stand lovingly and firmly united 

- in opposition to the November 2012 ballot 
initiative in Berkeley, “Measure S,” mak- 
ing it illegal to sit on commercial area 
sidewalks in our community. As we 
describe in this letter, we do so through 


our shared, deeply held religious convic- . 


tions calling us to compassion, justice and 
stewardship of resources. 

Measure S violates our deep convic- 
tion to express compassion mn SOF all living 
beings. 

We share a deep commitment to seeing 
and respecting the wonder of humanity in 
each of our brothers and sisters daily 
through the choices we make and the 
action we take to honor the dignity of 
these neighbors. Thus, of course, we 
oppose the criminalization of homeless 
people. We believe that Measure S will, 
without question, increase ticketing and 
arresting of homeless people. We cannot 
support this approach to solving the prob- 
lems of homelessness because it is 
demeaning and damaging to people’s con- 
fidence and self-esteem. 

We are concerned that an indirect 
impact-of this law will be that in order to 

.make commercial areas “more civil,” 
homeless people will be shuffled from one 
street corner to another, by threats of 
receiving citations, a practice that is cruel, 
when the deeper needs of these individuals 
for shelter, housing, jobs and other 
resources remain inadequately addressed. 

_We cringe at the insensitivity that this 
“clampdown” on the rights of poor people 
comes during what is still the worst eco- 
nomic recession in 80 years in our coun- 
try. We believe this harsh approach to 
dealing with the extreme difficulties peo- 
ple face during this very painful economic 
period is both ill-timed and, additionally, 
cruel. As clergy and religious leaders, we 
could never condone this approach to 
“kicking someone when they are down.” 

Measure S is unjust and violates our 
shared spiritual call to seek justice. 

All of the great religions of the world 
ultimately call on believers to seek justice. 
As religious leaders, we need look no fur- 
ther than, for example, Scripture such as 
Micah 6:8, Luke 10:30-37, or the Qur’an 
Sura 4: 135-136 to be reminded of this. 

By making it illegal to sit on the side- 


List of Signers of Clergy Letter 
Opposing Measure S* 


Rev. Dr. Israel Alvaran 

National Organizer for Economic Justice 
_ General Board of Church and Society 

The United Methodist Church 


Fr. Rigoberto Calocarivas, OFM, Ph.D. 


Rev. Alexandra Childs 
United Church of Christ Traveling 
Minister of the Arts 


Rev. Susan P. Conrad, MA, M.Div. 
Chaplain and ACPE Associate Supervisor 
Chaplaincy Services 

Alta Bates Summit Medical Center 
Rabbi David J. Cooper 

Kehilla Community Synagogue 

Rev. Mark C. Cordes 

Trinity United Methodist Church 


Rey. Kevin Craddock 
Ebenezer Baptist Church 


Denisha Delane 
Founder, Faith in the Bay 
Deacon, McGee Avenue Baptist Church 


Father John Dineen, Pastor 
- St. Joseph the Worker Church 


Rev. Bill Hamilton-Holway 
Rev. Barbara Hamilton-Holway 
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walk in commercial areas, Measure S 
almost certainly guarantees unequal 
enforcement of the law. If a non-homeless 
person sits on the sidewalk, what are the 
chances that person will be “moved 
along” with the threat of a ticket? 
Virtually none! In this way, passing a law 
that will be selectively enforced is not 
right in our view! 

Additionally, related to adult homeless 


services, regardless of what dollar amount 5 


the City of Berkeley spends cumulatively 
on resources for homeless people, we 
know Berkeley still has a huge shortage of 
daily shelter beds, a dramatic shortage of 
permanent affordable housing units, and 
long-wait lists for existing housing pro- 
grams, as well as long waiting lists for 
securing case management, and no in- 
patient detox program for people strug- 
gling with addiction. So punishing anyone 
who has failed to get off the streets would 
be difficult to justify. 


If Berkeley did have adequate 
resources available to serve chronically 
homeless adults, we believe veteran social 
workers or street chaplains building long- 
term relationships of trust will still have 
much better results for getting hard-to- 
reach homeless people into services — 
than police or less committed outreach 
people threatening tickets. 

Related to homeless youth programs, 
we are aware that despite there being an 


estimated average of 400 youth homeless - 


(ages 16-24) on any given night (counting 
couch-surfing young people) our commu- 
nity still has utterly inadequate services. 


Berkeley has no drop-in program for 
homeless youth, and therefore no place 
for homeless young people to go during 
the day. The City has a total of 35 tempo- 
rary youth shelter beds, six months a year, 
and in winter, the YEAH Shelter is open 
from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m. Additionally, 


Berkeley has a total of 18 units (beds) of 
permanent youth housing and 16 units of 
transitional housing. There is a huge wait- 
list for homeless youth case management. 
How could we possibly punish youth who 
are homeless, instead of focusing our 
energy on creating a real community safe- 
ty net for these vulnerable young people? 
Thus, with the lack of adequate ser- 
vices for homeless adults and youth in our 
community, our commitment to the pur- 


- suit of justice as religious leaders compels 
us to support the continued hard work of: 


Unitarian Universalist Church of Berkeley 


Sally Hindman, MA, M.Div. 
Executive Director 
Youth Spirit Artworks 


Pastor Sarah Isakson 
Lutheran Church of the Cross . 


Rey. Kurt A. Kuhwald 
Assistant Professor, Core Faculty 
Starr King School for the Ministry 


Laura Magnani 
Assistant Regional Director, West Region 
American Friends Service Committee 


Father Aidan McAleenan 
Pastor, St. Columba Catholic Church. 


Terry Messman 
Street Spirit, Editor 
American Friends Service Committee 


Rev. Bob Matthews 
United Church of Christ 


Rev. Ben Meyers 
Minister, Berkeley Fellowship of 
Unitarian Universalists 


Rev. Sarah Moldenhauer-Salazar 
President, Pacific District Unitarian 
Universalists Association 


Carolyn S. Scarr 
Program Coordinator, Ecumenical Peace 


@— with deep concerns about homelessness 


creating desperately needed programs 
serving and empowering homeless people, 
particularly youth. These, fundamental 
resource inadequacies certainly make it 
unjust to penalize homeless people for sit- 
ting on the sidewalk! 

Measure S demonstrates poor stew- 
ardship of resources, violating our 
shared faith commitment to cherish & 
love the earth. 

In these difficult economic times, we 
need to focus carefully on the way we use 
our precious resources of time, energy and 


money so that what we do is efficient and 
will demonstrate results. As clergy and 
religious leaders, we believe Measure S 


poorly uses police resources, resources of 
the courts and the legal system, taxpayer 
dollars, and valuable community energy 
and time. 

Police resources are wasted through 
Measure S since law enforcement is already 
stretched thin dealing with major communi- 
ty problems, like homicides, domestic vio- 
lence and other truly urgent matters. We 


believe it is poor stewardship to divert. 


police attention from these areas of need. 
Measure S additionally demonstrates 
poor stewardship since it creates a new, 


Institute/Clergy and Laity Concerned 


Rev. Hozan Alan Senauke 
Berkeley Zen Center 


Rev. Michael A. Smith, Pastor 
McGee Avenue Baptist Church 


Rabbi Andrew Straus 
Temple Sinai Oakland 


Rev. Roland Stringfellow 

Co-Pastor, First Congregational Church of 
Oakland 

Director of Ministerial Outreach, Pacific 
School of Religion 


Rev. Frederick Taylor, Pastor 
Phillips Temple CME Church 


Frances H. Townes 
Founder, Berkeley Ecumenical 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless 


Rhonda White- Warner, M.Div. 
African American Faith Mental Health 
Anti-Stigma Campaign/Healthy 
Communities 

Brian Young, Pastor 

Berkeley Friends Church 


*Persons listed are representing them- 
selves as individuals, not necessarily the 
institutions with which they are affiliated. 


will present the letter and list of signers 


= ; 
Religious Leaders Speak Out Against Berkeley’ s Measure S 


Religious Leaders 
Oppose Measure S 
6 p.m. Tuesday, Oct. 16 
Berkeley Old City Hall 


2134 MLK Jr. Way, Berkeley 
between Center St. and Allstou Way 


Members of the religious community 


have developed a clergy letter opposing 

Berkeley Measure S, the "no sitting" 

law, on the November 6th ballot. 
Religious leaders and young people 


on Tuesday, Oct. 16 at 6 p.m., Berkeley 
Old City Hall, 2134 MLK Jr. Way. 
Young artists from Youth Spirit 
Artworks will join with religious leaders 
and build a youth center out of plywood, 
covered with youth art, representing the 
dream of a center for homeless youth in 
Berkeley! We will also demand that a 
homeless youth day-time. program be 
immediately funded by the City. 


unneeded law, when Berkeley already has 
twelve good laws that can be used by the- 
police to ensure safe and clean commer- 
cial areas and appropriate behavior by all 
individuals on the sidewalks. 

“No sitting” laws in San Francisco 
have already been found by researchers to 
be ineffective in meeting the goals of cre- 
ating more civil common areas. 
Therefore, since Measure S will likely 
also prove to be ineffective, its passage 
serves as a waste of taxpayer dollars, 


‘which could better be spent on real solu- 


tions to the problems of homelessness. 
For all of these reasons, we strongly 
oppose Measure S. With the enormous 


needs of homeless and underserved peo- 
ple in Berkeley, we challenge all those 
who care deeply about poverty to instead 
direct all available energy, creativity and 
resources to the real solutions. that have 
been found to work in solving the prob- 
lems of homelessness: permanent afford- 
able housing, adequate emergency shelter, 
jobs and jobs training, drug and alcohol 
treatment programs and case management 


_ support — among these!. 


Sincerely, 
The undersigned religious leaders 
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An Historic Call to End Racial Hostility in State Prisons 


By their call for an end to 
racial hostility, prisoners are 
addressing tensions between 
racial groups that have been 
used by the prison system to 
justify long-term isolation. 


by Laura Magnani 


“n an historic action by prisoners from 
|: racial groups at Pelican Bay State 

Prison, a call has gone out to end hos- 
tilities between racial groups in prisons 
throughout the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation (CDCR). 

The prisoners stated: “If we really want 
to bring about substantive meaningful 
changes to the CDCR system in a manner 
beneficial to all solid individuals ... now is 
the time for us to collectively seize this 
moment in time, and put an end to more 
than 20-30 years of hostilities between 
our racial groups ... If personal issues 

_arise between individuals, people need to 
do all they can to exhaust all diplomatic 
means to settle such disputes; do not 
allow personal, individual issues to esca- 
late into racial group issues.” 

The prisoners have set October 10, 
2012, as the date to begin this process of 
racial reconciliation and are currently 
working to get the word out. 

That is no small task — especially 
because the mainstream media has largely 
ignored this highly significant prison 
reform effort. The coalition of prison- 
rights advocates that has been working for 
more than a year in solidarity with the 
representatives of prisoners at Pelican Bay 
issued a press release which was only 


picked up by a few media outlets. 
On September 26, the American 


Friends Service Committee (AFSC) 
issued a statement putting the action in an 
historical perspective. “Based on its expe- 
rience of nine decades working on prison 
issues, AFSC finds this call by prisoners 
for a sweeping end to hostilities unprece- 
dented: This is an opportunity that cannot 
be ignored. By their call, the prisoners are 
addressing the tensions between racial 
groups that have been used by the 
Department to justify long-term isola- 
tion,” the release said. 

The call is coming from the same 
group of men who called two hunger 
strikes last summer to protest dehumaniz- 
ing conditions, long-term solitary confine- 
ment and extreme sensory deprivation in 
the maximun security units of state prisons. 
The strikes were launched by men impris- 
oned in the short corridor of the Security 
Housing Unit (SHU) at Pelican Bay prison, 
outside of Crescent City, Calif. 

More than 12,000 prisoners joined 
together in last year’s hunger strike, 
launched on July 1, 2011, in a remarkable 
effort to reform torturous conditions of per- 
manent solitary confinement in SHU units 
where prisoners are caged for years and 


decades in windowless cells. [See “Historic 


Hunger Strike Launches a Movement,” 
Street Spirit, August 2011.] 

The hunger strikes lasted three weeks, 
and although the California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation committed 
to make certain changes, very few 
changes have been implemented so far. 

WHAT HAS CHANGED 

* Prisoners have been allowed particu- 
lar kinds of knit caps at certain times of 
the year. 

* Prisoners can purchase calendars 
with pictures as long as they don’t have 
spiral bindings. 


* Some exercise equipment is being 


installed in their yard area. 


* Prisoners are allowed one picture a 
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ote prisoners somehow reached through the iron bars of t their windowless cells to call for an end to racial hostilities. 


vear to send to family members, though 
this is granted on a privileged basis. 

* Four of the representatives in the 
short corridor of the SHU at Pelican Bay 
are meeting with prison officials monthly 
to discuss conditions in that one prison. 

These are some of the reforms in the 
fifth demand of the hunger strikes. 

The other demands spoke to issues 
about how and why people are designated 
as gang members by the prison system, 
thereby triggering their placement in the 
SHU. Prisoners called on officials to base 
placement on behavior rather than “gang 
association,” create mechanisms for trans- 


ferring out of the SHU without having to © 


snitch on other prisoners, and eliminate 
group punishment. The Department of 


_ Corrections is drafting new policies relat- 


ed to some of these issues, but they have 
been slow in coming and don’t move very 
far in correcting the problems. 

Azadeh Zohrabi, a Soros Fellow and 
member of the hunger strike Mediation 
Team and Prisoner Hunger Strike 
Solidarity Coalition, said: “While the 
prison administration drags its feet on 
even the most basic reforms, these guys 
are trying to build peace throughout the 
system. That says a lot about their human- 


ity and hope.” 

The call to end hostilities goes directly 
to the underlying reasons given for putting 
people into long-term isolation —namely 


hostility toward other racial groups. The 
~ San Francisco Bay View quoted Luis J. 


Rodriguez, renowned violence intervention 
worker and author of Always Running: LA 
Vida Gang Days in L.A. 

Rodriguez said, “My long-time experi- 
ence in urban peace issues, gang truces, 
prevention and intervention is that when 
gang leaders and prisoners take full stock 
of the violence and how they can con- 
tribute to the peace, such peace will be 
strong, lasting and deep. I honor this 
effort as expressed in this statement.” 

‘According to Rodriguez, “What is 
needed now — and where most peace 
efforts fail —’is the meaningful and long- 
lasting support of society and govern- 
ment, in the form of prison reform, train- 
ing, education, drug and mental health 
treatment and proper health care. We need 
an end to repressive measures that only 
feed into the violence and traumas.” 

The Bay View also pointed out that 
prisoners have made suggestions in the 
past about how to reduce violence, but it 


Corrections to work with the prisoners. 
Indeed, some of the language in the call to 
end hostilities anticipates that there could 
be attempts to undermine the effort. 


The first defense against defeating this . 


historic effort is for the public to know 
about prison conditions. Newspapers like 
Street Spirit are key to this effort, since for 
18 years, Street Spirit has been reporting on 
issues ignored by the mainstream media. 

As this issue went to press, advocates 
decried Gov. Jerry Brown’s veto of AB 
1270, a bill authored by Tom Ammiano to 
allow the press back into prisons, without 
pre-chosen subjects to interview, or pre- 
arranged “tours.” The press has been kept 
out of these institutions since the late 
1990s. Ammiano said of Gov. Brown’s 
veto, “The CDCR’s unwillingness to be 
transparent is part of what has led to court 
orders on prison health care and over- 
crowding.” 

The American Friends Service 
Committee and partnering organizations 
are calling on the Department of 
Corrections to spread the prisoners’ call to 
end racial enmity around in all its institu- 
tions. If we are serious about ending hos- 
tilities 1 we can do no less. 


To whom it may concern and all California Prisoners: 

Greetings from the entire PBSP-SHU Short Corridor Hunger 
Strike Representatives.. We are hereby presenting this mutual 
agreement on behalf of all racial groups here in the PBSP-SHU 
Corridor. ‘Wherein, we have arrived at a mutual agreement con- 
cerning the following points: 

1. If we really want to bring about substantive meaningful 
changes to the CDCR system in a manner beneficial to all solid 
individuals, who have never been broken by CDCR’s torture 


debriefing, now is the time for us to collectively seize this 
moment in time, and put an end to more than 20-30 years of 
hostilities between our racial groups. 

2. Therefore, beginning on October 10, 2012, all hostilities 
between our racial groups ... in SHU, Ad-Seg, General 
Population, and County Jails, will officially cease. This means 
that from this date on, all racial group hostilities need to be at an 
end ... and if personal issues arise between individuals, people 
need to do all they can to exhaust all diplomatic means to settle 
such disputes; do not allow personal, individual issues to esca- 
late into racial group issues!! 

3. We also want to warn those in 1 the General Perilion that 
IGI will continue to plant undercover Sensitive Needs Yard (SNY) 
debriefer “inmates” amongst the solid GP prisoners -with orders 
from IGI to be informers, snitches, rats, and obstructionists, in 
order to attempt to disrupt and undermine our collective groups’ 


[i.e., forcing CDCR to open up all GP main lines, and return to a 
rehabilitative-type system of meaningful programs/privileges, 
including lifer conjugal visits, etc. via peaceful protest 
activity/noncooperation e.g., hunger strike, no labor, etc. ]. 

People need to be aware and vigilant to such tactics, and 
refuse to allow such IGI inmate snitches to create chaos and 
reignite hostilities amongst our racial groups. We can no longer 
play into IGI, ISU, OCS, and SSU’s old manipulative divide 


tactics intended to coerce one to become a state informant via - 


housing of tens of thousands of prisoners, including the 14,000- 


mutual understanding on issues intended for our mutual causes- 


has been difficult for the Department of 


Agreement to End Hostilities 


From Prisoners in the Security Housing Unit at Pelican Bay State Prison 


and conquer tactics!!! 

In conclusion, we must all hold strong to our mutual agree- 
ment from this point on and focus our time, attention, and ener- 
gy on mutual causes beneficial to all of us [i.e., prisoners], and 
our best interests. We can no longer allow CDCR to use us 
against each other for their benefit! 

Because the reality is that collectively, we are an empowered, 
mighty force, that can positively change this entire corrupt system 
into a system that actually benefits prisoners, and thereby, the pub- 
lic as a whole ... and we simply cannot allow CDCR/CCPOA 
Prison Guard’s Union, IGI, ISU, OCS, and SSU, to continue to get 
away with their constant form of progressive oppression and ware- 


plus prisoners held in solitary confinement torture chambers [i.e. 
SHU/Ad-Seg Units], for decades!!! 

We send our love and respects to all those of like mind and 
heart... onward in struggle and solidarity. 

Presented by the PBSP-SHU Short Corridor Collective: 

Todd Ashker, C58191, D1-119 

Arturo Castellanos, C17275, D1-121 

Sitawa Nantambu Jamaa (Dewberry), C35671, D1-117 

Antonio Guillen, P81948, D2-106 

And the Representatives Body: 

Danny Troxell, B76578, D1-120 

George Franco, D46556, D4-217 

Ronnie Yandell, V27927, D4-215 

Paul Redd, B72683, D2-117 

James Baridi Williamson, D-34288. D4-107 

Alfred Sandoval, D61000, D4-214 

Louis Powell, B59864, D1-104 

Alex Yrigollen, H32421, D2-204 

Gabriel Huerta, C80766, D3-222 - 

Frank Clement, D07919, D3-116 

Raymond Chavo Perez, K12922, D1-219 

James Mario Perez, B48186, D3-124 
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STREET SPIRIT 


‘The Death Penalty: We Can Live Without It’ 


by Eric Moon 


n Tuesday, November 6, 
California voters may make 

history, as we try with 
Proposition 34 to repeal our 

state’s death penalty. Two-thirds of the 
planet’s nations, and 17 U.S. states and 


the District of Columbia, have already 


abandoned executions, but ours would be 
an abolition by the voters ourselves, not a 
governor or legislature. 

The background for this historical 
challenge dates back to 1978, and that 
era’s Proposition 7, when California vot- 
ers brought back the death penalty — 
California and the U.S. Supreme Court 
having declared it unconstitutional by 

19772. : 
~The death penalty established by the 
state’s voters in 1978 was intended for 
only the most “heinous” of homicides — 
with “heinousness” to be determined by a 
jury on the basis of one or more “special 
circumstances” (aggravating factors). 

Some of these special circumstances 
— the list has now grown to 28 — went 
to motive (e.g., for financial gain); to 
method (e.g., poison or explosive device); 
or to status of the deceased (e.g., law 
enforcement officer, juror). 

Under Proposition 7, if jurors find a 
defendant guilty of first-degree murder 
and, in a second phase of trial, of one or 
more special circumstances, a third phase 
of trial ensues, the “penalty phase.” This 
third stage considers whether execution or 
life without possibility of parole (LWOP) 
would be the appropriate sentence. 

730 PRISONERS ON DEATH ROWS IN 

CALIFORNIA SINCE 1978 

Given such careful deliberations, you 
might think we would have under-used, 
rather than over-used, the gallows; but 
since 1978 California has accumulated 


730 prisoners on our death rows — San 


Quentin, and its sister facility in 
Chowchilla with 18 women. We have 
executed 13 (plus one more killed by 
Missouri for California crimes). 

By approving Proposition 7, we locked 
in executions, and only another vote of 
the voters can unlock it. Executions, and 
death penalty legislation, have always 
made for very good politics, inviting gov- 
ernors and legislators to compete as 
“tough on crime.” (Two of those who. 
milked the issue in 1978 — campaign 
manager Ron Briggs, and prosecutor Don 
Heller — are now among the voices sup- 
porting repeal.) 

Work by the American Friends Service 
Committee on the death penalty also dates 
back decades, rooted in Quaker opposi- 
tion lobbied as early as the 1840s. When 
we invested a full-time staff position into 
death penalty abolition, in 1997, we chose 
to work primarily with churches and other 
faith communities, most of whom had 
already passed formal resolutions for abo- 
lition but were making little progress on 
those resolves. 

Although acknowledging other reasons 
for opposition to executions, we tried to 
highlight the spiritual meaning of killing 
prisoners — across a range of faith tradi- 
tions. ; 

One measure of our success in that 
direction is that prosecutors nationwide 
are now reluctant to accept onto capital 
juries (those considering a death penalty) 
anyone who admits to. weekly participa- 
tion in any religious group. 

In New Mexico, before the death penalty 
was abolished there, Quakers, Jews, and 
- Catholics brought a First Amendment law- 
suit challenging their systematic and explic- 
it exclusion — for reasons of religious iden- 
tity — from jury pools. 

Two years ago, when California death 
penalty activists including the ACLU and 


A stark look at California’s lethal injections. Voters may decide executions are a 
form of cruel and unusual punishment. But is life without parole any less cruel? - 


Death Penalty Focus, met to consider the 
way forward, they chose to move in 
another direction. Okay, we’ve got the 
religious types, now how do we get the 
others to oppose executions? 

Looking ahead to the 2012 elections, 
when President Obama’s candidacy might 
again draw record numbers of Democrats, 
how can we appeal to voters to repeal the 
death penalty — without requiring a 
change of heart and values regarding pun- 
ishment generally? How can we persuade 
the unpersuaded to vote against this icon 
of stereotypical justice? 


A CALCULATED APPEAL TO SOCIAL 
CONSERVATIVES 


Supported by deep-pockets donors — 
Prop 34 finances have now risen past $5 
million — they used focus groups to craft 
a repeal campaign that could appeal to 
social conservatives. 

Capital prosecutions are financially 
wasteful, and the majority of that expense 


Ruby is in shock over having 
to suddenly pack, and try to 
hang on in a world where 
most people dismiss you for 
having no address. 


by Carol Denney 


“Ruby” never believed our building 
manager’s personal animosity toward her 
roommate could result in her own evic- 
tion. Neither did I. We live in a “limited 
equity co-op” where limited-income ten- 
ants are supposed to have more safety 
and security than ordinary renters. But it 
doesn’t work out that way. 

Although we are low-income, we're 
considered a co-op, so we’re excluded 
from Berkeley’s Rent Stabilization Board’s 
counselors and resources, even though we 
help pay for them with our taxes. 

We can’t afford lawyers to help us if 
we’re treated unfairly, but the building 
itself is represented by an expensive land- 
lord attorney we end up paying for 
through our rent. We end up paying for 
the unfair evictions of our neighbors, our 


| friends, and ourselves. 


It wasn’t always this bad. We once had 
a large board that knew the whole commu- 
nity of people in the building and had a lot 
of common sense about, for instance, one 
tenant’s tendency to exaggerate about 
another. We had a shared experience of 


having been treated unfairly by landlords - 


accrues before sentence is ever passed. 
This waste — attorneys call it “gold-plat- 
ing” — happens as prosecution and 
defense compete to show extraordinary 
effort (and expense) to prevail, so that the 
decision can’t be overturned later. 

Each capital case can cost a million 


dollars more than a non-death-penalty 


homicide prosecution (e.g., 35 years to 
life sentence). So if we didn’t waste that 


‘money on capital prosecutions, so the 


thirtking goes, we could spend more on 
law enforcement, specifically on research 
into “cold cases,” homicides and rapes 
abandoned for lack of resources. This idea 
appealed to Colorado voters several elec- 
tions ago, and it got included in Prop 34. 


Another argument is designed to ~ 


undercut thé widespread illusion that we 
have to keep killing prisoners since we 
have promised the families of their vic- 
tims some “closure.” This illusion shatters 
upon a little fact, namely, that fewer than 
2 percent of homicides result in death 


Tenants in Limited Equity Co-Op Face Eviction 


for years, and had successfully bought the 
building with sympathetic investors after a 
five-year rent strike. — 

We did most of the work ourselves as 
volunteers so that we could keep costs 
low, so a large percentage of the building 
had a very clear sense of maintenance 
costs and naturally felt connected. We 
struggled at times to work together well, 
but we had a real sense of protecting our 
own real homes for each other. 

These days we are forced to pay for 
health insurance, vacation, and ever- 
increasing administrative costs for paid 
staff with no oversight — unless you 
count a board of directors so small, disin- 
terested, and divided that the staff essen- 
tially satisfy their own needs at the tenan- 
cy’s expense. If the staff wants your 
apartment for a friend of theirs, as in 
Ruby’s case, you’re out of luck. 

One staff member estimated the amount 
of evictions (unlawful detainers) issued per 
year in our building at about five, with no 
use of mediation to resolve issues. That’s 
in a building with about 26 units, which 
rents to a local mediation group. 

A lot of people here get threatened 
with eviction on a consistent basis, while 
the work which could provide “sweat 
equity” for those who have difficulty 
paying the ever-increasing rent is mostly 
done by highly paid staff with so much 
power over our lives we’re terrified to 
honestly report a maintenance issue or 
question the way the building is run. 

Our rent was raised at three times the 


penalties, so a vast majority of grieving 
families are never afforded this kind of 
“closure.” 

But Prop 34 ads will also feature fami- 


lies and friends of homicide victims, 


explaining how death penalty case notori- 
ety and recurring media attention work 
against psychological healing. 

One other argument. goes to the 
increasing public awareness of wrongful 
convictions, as 300 prisoners have now 
been exonerated and freed, nationwide, 
their guilt or the fairness of their trials in 
preponderant doubt. These 300, for whom 
DNA or other new technologies provided 


“new evidence, suggest a much larger 


problem: how many more will remain 
behind bars, for whom DNA evidence and 
dedicated appeals attorneys are not avail- 
able? And given the sheer size of 
California’s death row, some of ours are, 
inevitably, wrongfuls. 

' Despite the professional campaign con- 
sultants and their focus groups, despite 
these arguments, polling numbers indicate 


that a majority of “likely voters” may still 


vote for their illusions about death row 
prisoners, their crimes, and their “danger- 
ousness.” : 

“Yes on 34” activists are phone-bank- 
ing, and religious leaders are running 
newspaper ads, to present a more accurate 
picture, but the outcome is far from cer- 
tain. We may decide, with two-thirds of 
the world’s nations, that — as one of our 
bumper stickers has it— “The Death 
Penalty: We Can Live Without It.” 

Sooner or later, we will. Executions are 
a practice that even conservative Supreme 
Court judges have agreed is subject to 
evolving cultural standards. Once every 
decade or so, the Supremes reconsider the - 


issue. Has public opinion about the death 
penalty now so changed, as to render it 
“cruel and unusual punishment” forbidden 


by the 8th Amendment? 

When they next consider that, the out- 
come of the election on November 6 in 
California will be part of their discussion. 


rate of the recommended rent board 
increase last year, while the rents of the 
commercial property renters were 
decreased. And the board is planning to 
raise the rent again this year. 

Ruby is still in shock over having to 
suddenly pack, sort out what she might 
store with a friend, and try to hang on in a 
world where most people dismiss you for 
having no address. Ruby is African- 
American,-an older woman with severe 
disabilities. The building manager and all 
of the staff is white. Can they do this in 
Berkeley? They just did. 

Ruby’s lack of legal representation 
probably played a role in her eviction. Few 
of Berkeley’s rent board commissioners or 
city council representatives know about the 
difficulties and lack of resources in limited 
equity co-ops for low-income renters. And 
Ruby has her hands full trying to re-orga- 
nize a life in boxes. 

If you try to talk to the board members 
in our building, they will say it’s a legal 
matter and refer you to the county website, 
where you can read a laughably petty list 
of the complaints about Ruby’s unit, 
including dishes left in the sink, the noise 
of a family argument, and a broken win- 
dow (which she fixed at her own expense). 

Please help the Rent Stabilization 
Board, the Berkeley City Council, and the 
City Manager recognize that this wonder- 
ful model for cooperative living for low- 
income tenants is turning into a nightmare 
if you are the wrong race, or get on the 
wrong side of an all-too-human staff. 
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Dr. King’s name is now the final name 
etched in black granite on the Civil Rights 
Memorial in Montgomery, Alabama, cre- 
ated by the Southern Poverty Law Center 
in remembrance of 40 martyrs murdered 
in the freedom struggle. 

When King was assassinated in 
Memphis on April 4, 1968, Lafayette had 
no choice but to pick up the pieces of his 
life and work with the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC) to orga- 
nize tens of thousands of poor-people and 

their supporters to set up an encampment 
called Resurrection City in Washington, 
D.C., where they confronted the federal 
government with the human face of 
poverty — the malnourished bodies, hun- 
gry eyes, ragged children and cardboard 


shacks erected in the midst of the nation’s 


marble monuments. 

But if the Poor People’s Campaign 
haunted many observers with its disturb- 
ing images of poverty, it was itself haunt- 
ed by the murder of the man who had 
dreamed it into existence. 

Lafayette was with Martin Luther King 

‘in the Lorraine Motel in Memphis on the 
morning before his assassination, and his 


entire life has been given over to carrying 


out King’s very last words to him. On his 
last morning on earth, King told him: 

‘ .“Now, Bernard, the next movement 
we’re going to have is to institutionalize 
and internationalize nonviolence.” That 
one sentence set the course for the young 
man’s entire life. During the decades 
since King’s murder, Lafayette has indeed 
tried to carry the message of Kingian 
Nonviolence to the world. 

In an interview with Street Spirit, 
Lafayette explained the deeper meaning 
of his life’s work: “The reason I went and 
prepared myself for this work is because I 
wanted to make sure that those who 
attempted to assassinate Martin Luther 
King’s dream — missed.” 

Today, Dr. Bernard Lafayette Jr. is a 
distinguished senior scholar in residence 
at the Candler School of Theology at 


Emory University in Atlanta. He is_ 


renowned as a highly knowledgeable 


Dr. Bernard Lafayette addresses a gathering of nonviolent activists in Howard Dyckoff 


Oakland as Kazu Haga of the Positive Peace Warrior Network listens. photo 


expert on developing strategies for social 
change and nonviolent direct action. 

But in 1960, when he was a young than 
only 20 years old, Lafayette was not so 
much respected for his studies in nonvio- 
lence, but beaten, arrested, threatened and 
assaulted for it. 

Although he studied theology at the 


American Baptist Theological Seminary 
and took classes in nonviolence at the 


acclaimed Highlander Folk School, his true 
education in nonviolence took place during 
arrests at restaurant sit-ins organized by the 
Nashville Student Movement. 

In 1960, as a young seminary student, 
he helped found SNCC, the Student 


Nonviolent Coordinating Committee; and . 


in 1961, he joined the Freedom Rides orga- 
nized by CORE, the Congress of Racial 
Equality, to test in practice the court rul- 
ings that had supposedly abolished segre- 
gation on interstate bus lines. 

But segregationists in positions of 


power hadn’t heeded the court rulings, 
and when the buses carrying Freedom 
Riders reached Birmingham, Alabama, 
they were viciously attacked and merci- 
lessly beaten with pipes and clubs and 
bats by brutal mobs of white people. 
When Lafayette and his fellow 


' Freedom Riders stepped off the bus as it 


pulled into Montgomery, Alabama, a vio- 
lent crowd .assaulted them. Three of his 
friends, John Lewis, Jim Zwerg and 


William Barbee, were beaten unconscious | 


and Lafayette suffered three fractured ribs 
in the beating. Then, in Jackson, 


_ Mississippi, Lafayette and other Freedom 


Riders were arrested and jailed at the infa- 
mous Parchman State Prison Farm. 

Since then, Dr. Lafayette has been presi- 
dent of Américan Baptist Theological 
Seminary; was director of the Peace 
Education Program at Gustavus Adolphus 
College in Saint Peter, Minnesota; helped to 


found the Center for Nonviolence and 


Peace Studies at the University of Rhode 
Island; and now is the distinguished scholar 
in residence at Emory University. 

Despite those impressive academic cre- 
dentials, Lafayette learned his deepest 
lessons about the meaning of nonviolence 
in the crucible of the civil rights move- 
ment. He was beaten and arrested 27 
times during the struggle for civil rights. 


THE LEGACY OF A MOVEMENT 


The legacy of the civil rights movement 
has lasted so long because it is so pro- 
foundly important to our nation. Once 
upon-a time, as hard as it may be to 
believe, the nation’s poorest and most 
oppressed people gathered their courage 
and showed the whole world not just how 
brutal and unjust American racism was, but 
how it could be exposed, confronted, 
resisted, and finally dismantled by a seem- 


ingly powerless people who had nothing _ 


but their own hope and faith and wisdom to 
overcome an unbeatable foe. 


Then they gave us one more unforget- - 
table lesson. They demonstrated the heart to — 


forgive the soul-scarring hatred and racism 
that had been their burden and fate in life 
for so long. This nation has been enriched 
beyond measure by their example. 

- Kazu Haga and Jonathan Lewis of the 
Positive Peace Warrior Network brought 
Dr. Lafayette to speak in celebration of the 
International Day of Peace on September 
20. The Positive Peace Warrior Network 


gives training sessions in Kingian 


Nonviolence for Bay Area activists and for 
prisoners in local jails. 

Just before he addressed the large gath- 
ering, Dr. Lafayette graciously gave the 
following interview to Street Spirit. Like 
the scholar that he is, he carefully ana- 
lyzed the accomplishments and mistakes 
of the civil rights movement and applied 
those insights to today’s movements. 

The dedicated activists of the U.S. civil 


rights movement created the bravest and 
most brilliant movement I know. I feel as 


if I somehow met the entire civil rights 
movement in the person of Dr. Lafayette. 

I met the man who was the national 
director of what I have long felt was the 
single most visionary movement in our 
nation’s history — the Poor People’s 
Campaign. What a blessing that was. 

Street Spirit gives special thanks to 
Kazu Haga and David Hartsough, two of 
the most dedicated practitioners of nonvi- 


olent resistance in the Bay Area, for their — 


generous help in arranging the following 
interview with Dr. Lafayette. 


The Street Spirit Interview with Bernard Lafayette 


Interview by Terry Messman 


Street Spirit: You were the national 
coordinator of the Poor People’s 
Campaign. How did you become involved, 
and in light of Martin Luther King’s 
assassination-in April 1968 before it 
could even be launched, what do you feel 
about its outcome? 

Dr. Bernard Lafayette: At that time I 
was working with the American Friends 
Service Committee in Chicago. They had 
hired me as director of the urban affairs 
program, which was the first urban affairs 
program the Service Committee had. We 
originally set it up for three months to see 
what would happen. As a result of the 
work we did in Chicago for three months, 
they hired me permanently. 

_ So I continued as the director of that 
urban affairs program and we established 
other urban affairs programs around the 
country. The reason the AFSC wanted to 
do this was to experiment with nonvio- 
lence in the northern urban areas to see 
how nonviolence could apply to the vio- 
lence in the North. 

What we did was organize gangs and 
we got them involved in the movement. 
We trained gang members from the West 


Side of Chicago because they wanted to 
be involved. So we trained them to be 
nonviolent marshals on the marches for 
fair housing because they already were an 
organization and they had leadership. 
They had already encountered many 
scars from past activities, and so they 
could knock down the bricks and bottles 
and missiles and things that were thrown 
at the marchers. They would be a wall 
between the marchers and the hecklers. 


Spirit: You trained them in the princi- 
ples of nonviolence and they were able to 
commit to that, even when hecklers threw 
rocks and bottles at the marchers? 

Dr. Lafayette: Yes, and many of those 
former gang members were invited to be 
marshals in the march for voting rights in 
Selma, Alabama, and the Poor People’s 
Campaign in Washington. We decided to 
break up the gangs, refocus them and give 
them new tools. Whole gangs like the 
Vice Lords marched with us. 

So the American Friends Service 
Committee was right there in the heart of 
the West Side community of Chicago. 


Spirit: What kind of organizing were 
you able to do with the poor tenants in 


Chicago’s dilapidated slum hotels? 

Dr. Lafayette: We organized a lead- 
poisoning project because we found that 
peeling paint on the walls in the interiors 
of the apartment buildings was a serious 
hazard to children. It caused them to have 
brain damage and paralysis and all sorts 
of things. We discovered that on this pro- 


ject on the West Side of Chicago. 


The next thing we did was design a 
program to deal with that. Too many peo- 
ple were living in one place in these large 
buildings in Chicago. So the idea is you 
get the people themselves involved in 
solving their problems. In the meantime, 
we were able to get a housing bill through 
that made lead-based paint illegal, a viola- 
tion of the law. That’s one of the things 
that we got through the Illinois legislature, 
and it became national legislation later. 

But these children were being perma- 
nently damaged by the lead paint. There 
were lethal conditions in the housing they 
lived in. So no matter how good an educa- 
tion system you had, these children would 
not be able to take advantage of it because 


'. they already were permanently impaired, 


and there was no cure for lead poisoning. 
It did permanent damage. The housing 


conditions we were complaining about 
created a fatal health problem for young 
children. The chips had glucose in them 
so the lead-based paint tasted like sweet 
potato chips, so they ate a lot of it. 

So the health issues as well as the 
housing issues came together. We began 


‘to address some other issues: the lack of 


sanitation and lack of repairs and the other 
terrible conditions that people lived in the. 
West Side of Chicago in what they called 
the ghetto. We also looked at the whole 
issue of the lack of housing opportunities 
in other areas of Chicago. We completed a 
good deal of research and strategy to form 
the CCCO — the Coordinating Council of 
Community Organizations. 
One of our first staff people for that 
was Jesse Jackson. He had dropped out of 
school and he was available and he had 
some experience in working in the move- 


ment. So this was an opportunity for this 


organization to move forward. 


Spirit: King and the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference wanted 
to apply the lessons in nonviolence they 
learned during the Freedom Movement in 
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the South to impact the racism and pover- 
ty people endured in northern cities. Why 
was Chicago chosen as the city to begin 
this struggle in the North? 

Dr. Lafayette: Dr. King actually want- 
ed to have the northern movement in 
Boston, Massachusetts—familiar grounds 
for him. He thought that we could do some 
important work and get things accom- 
plished there. We were always after not just 
changing situations in the local areas where 
we worked. We always wanted our work to 
have national implications. While we 
focused and acted locally, our goal was 
national and sometimes international. 
That’s the reason that caused Martin Luther 
King to decide on Chicago, because of the 
work we had done there. 

As a result of that, Martin Luther King 
watched my work in Selma, Alabama, as 
well as Chicago. When he decided that he 
wanted to begin the Poor People’s 
Campaign, he asked me to come down to 
Atlanta and join the staff of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. I had 
worked with SNCC before and I had 
worked on a volunteer basis with the 
Congress for Racial Equality (CORE), 
and of course I was involved in the 
Freedom Rides, where I worked very 
closely with CORE. 

In fact, when Jim Bevel and I got out of 


~ jail, we stayed in Jackson, Mississippi, and 


recruited about 42 people from Jackson in 
a period of about two weeks and got them 


on the Freedom Rides. These were local 
people who, prior to that, had not gone on 


the Freedom Rides at all. They didn’t 
know how to even get on the Freedom 
Rides. They didn’t have to do much riding 
because they were already in Jackson, so 
we just took them down to the bus station 
and they got arrested. The only ride they 
got was to the jail! 


Martin Luther King realized that the : 


work now had to be done with a national 
focus. Before, we had worked in local com- 
munities, but now Martin Luther King said 
that the only way that we can convince 


Congress and Washington to realize the 


depth of poverty is to put the people who 
are poor in the face of Congress. 

That was the purpose of the Poor 
People’s Campaign — to put a human 
face on poverty. So it wasn’t just statistics 
and that sort of thing. The statistics about 
poverty were very clear, but people had to 


be moved emotionally when they saw the . 


eyes of the péople who were suffering. 


Spirit: How was such a young man 
chosen as the national coordinator? 

Lafayette: Martin Luther King asked 
me to come down and do organizing for 
the Poor People’s Campaign. He first made 
me the national program administrator of 
SCLC, which meant that I supervised all 
the program staff. So I supervised people 
like Hosea Williams and Jesse Jackson and 
Jim Bevel, all those people. My immediate 
supervisor was Andrew Young, who was 
executive vice-president of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. Then 


- Martin Luther King decided to appoint me 


as national coordinator of the Poor 
People’s Campaign. 


Spirit: The Poor People’s Campaign 
was a visionary undertaking. A lot of peo- 
ple were worried it was going to be very 
difficult to mobilize poor people from all 
over the country. 

Lafayette: There was some acc on 
the part of some of the staff people as to 
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‘“‘The only reason why a system of oppression can exist is 
that you’ve got to have the cooperation of the oppressed. 
So once the oppressed refuse to cooperate, then the system 
can’t continue to exist.” — Dr. Berard Lafayette 


whether or not this was something that they 
wanted to do. So, fortunately, I was able to 
help persuade them that this was something 
that was very important in terms of what 
Martin Luther King intended to do. We 
postponed the dates when we were going to 
start the Poor People’s Campaign twice 
while Martin Luther King was alive. He 


actually postponed it twice. And the third 


time, we went forth with it, but Martin 
Luther King had been assassinated. 


Spirit: What effect did that assassina- 
tion have on you personally, and on the. 


Poor People’s Campaign? © 
Lafayette: On a personal level, I have 


‘not grieved Martin Luther King’s death, | 
because I have not stopped to do that. On 
the day that Martin Luther King was | 


killed, I was with him that morning in 
Memphis, Tennessee, at the Lorraine 
Motel in his room 306, and I was going 
over the press statement with him because 
he was going to go to Washington, D.C., 
and we were going to announce the Poor 
People’s Campaign officially. 

But Martin Luther King could not go 
to Washington because a march in 


Memphis [in solidarity with striking sani- 


tation workers] had been broken up in 


‘violence and Martin Luther King wanted 


to hold that march over again. 

He told me that since I was the national 
coordinator, I had to go to Washington. 
That morning I was going over the press 
release with him, tweaking it so he would 
be satisfied with what the statement was all 


about since I was doing this on his behalf. 
Well, the last thing Martin Luther King 


said to me was a non-sequitur because it 
had nothing to do with the press state- 
ment. But just before I left, he said, 
“Now, Bernard, the next movement we’re 
going to have is to institutionalize and 
internationalize nonviolence — to be dis- 
cussed later.” And I said, “Okay.” 

Five hours later, Martin Luther King 
was shot and he died. We had to have a 
funeral. We had to go back and organize 
the union of sanitation workers so they 
could get recognition. Then we had to do 
a Poor People’s Campaign. So I haven’t 
had time to grieve. 


Spirit: Have you ever had a feeling 
about the cause of his assassination? Have 
you ever thought that the federal govern- 
ment was so shaken by the idea of his Poor 
People’s Campaign that they were behind 
it? Or did you have any other ideas? 

Lafayette: There were other people 


- who were much more skilled at trying to 


find out who killed Martin Luther King. 
But my own feeling about it is that the 
clear evidence that’s been gathered shows 
that it had to be somebody or some group 
that is very powerful in this country. 


Spirit: Like the military or the federal — 


intelligence agencies? 

Lafayette: Yes. I wouldn’t say who, 
but that’s the only conclusion I can come 
to. James Earl Ray finally said that he did 
not do it, and I believe he did not do it. | 


Spirit: And why do you think a power- 
ful force has to be behind it? 
Lafayette: Well, in order for anyone to 


get away with such a blatant and obvious 


kind of plot, it had to be a well-thought- 
out and well-executed scheme in order to 
accomplish that. Now the truth of the mat- 
ter is that Martin Luther King was pre- 
pared for this. 

The reports we got from the FBI dur- 
ing that period of time, two weeks before 
he was assassinated, show that on a daily 


Martin Luther King, Jr. gives his “I Have a Dream” speech to a huge gathering by 


the Washington monument. In April 1968, King was assassinated while planning 
to return to Washington, D.C., to launch a massive Poor People’s Campaign. 


basis, he got something like 11 death 


threats a day. When John F. Kennedy was 
assassinated, Martin Luther King sat at 


his dining room table watching television, 
and he Bait “This is what is going to hap- 
pen to me.” So, it was no surprise. 

- The only thing that surprised me was 
that they did not kill more of us. When 
Martin Luther King said his last words to 
me — “institutionalize and intemationalize 
nonviolence” — I took that very seriously. 


Spirit: You’ve spent your whole life- 
time doing just that. 

Lafayette: I did. I went to Harvard 
University and I focused on teaching non- 
violence, the pedagogy for teaching non- 
violence. Then I started implementing this 
by creating centers in this country and 
other countries around the world because 
I wanted to make sure that those who tried 
to kill Martin Luther King could not stop 
his work. 

Everyone knew Martin Luther King 
would eventually die. In fact, all of us will 
eventually die. So why did they assassinate 
him? They were trying to stop his work and 


‘that’s what the assassination was about. 


See, what people don’t know is it’s not 
just in this country. When Martin Luther 
‘King started the Poor People’s Campaign, 
we learned years later there were about 17 
different Poor People’s Campaigns 
around the world where people who were 
poor started gathering up their little 
belongings and marching to their capitals. 


Spirit: These were people inspired by 


King’s vision? 
Lafayette: Yes, inspired by Martin 


- Luther King’s Poor People’s Campaign. I 
- think it had more international implica- 
‘tions than just in our country. From my 


conjecture and my observations, the 
assassination was designed to stop the 
work of Martin Luther King. And the rea- 
son I went and prepared myself for this 
work is because I wanted to make sure 
that those who attempted to assassinate 
Martin Luther King’s dream — missed. 


: : 


Spirit: Even with the assassination, 
Resurrection City still happened in 
Washington, D.C. It may not have had the 


same impact as if Dr. King were still alive, 
but it happened. Tens of thousands of poor 
people came and made poverty visible and 
confronted the federal government with 
their demands for housing and healthcare 
and full employment. 

Lafayette: Absolutely, and they made 
great sacrifices to be part of it. And a lot. 
came out of that Poor People’s Campaign. 
Just one example would be the federal food 
program. Prior to the Poor People’s 
Campaign, if there was going to be a feder- 
al food program in any of the cities, those 
local governments had to provide the pro- 
gram with storage space and also a distribu- 
tion system. There were some places, like 
in Mississippi, where they did not have the 
food programs and people were starving. 


Spirit: Hunger was a national problem 
in the 1960s, but in Mississippi it was a 
catastrophe, a human emergency. 

Lafayette: Yes, and the reason why 
they didn’t have the food program is that 
local government officials said that if we 
gave them free food, we couldn’t work 
them for 25 cents an hour. 


Spirit: That’s exactly what sharecrop- 
pers made on those cotton plantations. I 
studied that system, and the great blues- 
man Muddy Waters only made 22 cents an 
hour driving a tractor. 

Lafayette: Yes, yes. Absolutely. And 
therefore these people were denied the 
food programs that. were designed for 
them. One of the things that came out of 
the Poor People’s Campaign is that the 
federal government also provided whatev- 
er means necessary to distribute the food 
and thereby make sure that people had it. 


Spirit: Do you see parallels between 
the goals and the spirit behind the Poor 
People’s Campaign of 1968 and today’s 
Occupy Movement or other movements 
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that are fighting hunger and poverty? 
Lafayette: Well, I think that the 
Occupy Movement is an example of 
grass-roots people deciding to express 
themselves. This is a First Amendment 
right, and people have a right to express 
their discontent. And no change is going 
to take place unless the people themselves 
who are the victims of our economic sys- 
tem change their behavior. As long as 
people are victims and they accept the 
conditions as they are, nothing will be 
changed. In fact, they become complicit. 
And I’m not blaming the victims, 
okay? I’m naming the victims. And I’m 
also pointing out a strategy that will help 


the victims. The Montgomery bus boy- 


cott, for an example, would not have been 
effective in desegregating the buses sim- 
ply by going to court. 

School segregation — despite a 
Supreme Court decision against it [the court 
ruled in Brown v. Board of Education in 
1954 that separate public schools for black 
and white students were unconstitutional] 
— still remained all through the “60s and 
‘70s and even today there are segregated 
schools. So it’s only when the people them- 
selves decide they are going to participate 
in helping to bring about the change. 


Spirit: In Montgomery, virtually the 


entire black community refused to ride the 


buses, and carried out a year-long boycott, 
often at real personal hardship. 

Lafayette: When people participated 
in the bus boycott, they took the suffering : 
upon themselves. They had already been 
abused and suffered at the hands of others. 
Now, they themselves said, “No, I will 
take the suffering upon myself.” 

There’s nothing like one who decides 
to suffer for.a cause — a just cause, one 
that they believe is right. That’s healing 
and that also gives people strength and 
that gives people the fortitude so that they 
will continue to fight for what is right. It’s 
a growth experience. Rather than demean- 
ing them, rather than putting them down, 
this kind of suffering is a suffering that 
strengthens character. Martin Luther King 
said: Show me a person who has massive 
character, and I’ll show you a person who 
is no stranger to suffering for the right 
cause. So that is a necessary ingredient. 


Spirit: And if freedom is just handed to 
people without their participation, they 
haven’t learned how to overcome the next 
injustice that comes along. 

Lafayette: That is why Martin Luther 
King had the Poor People’s Campaign. He 
consistently provided an opportunity for 
people to participate in gaining their own 
freedom. All the different movements 
involved this principle. 


Spirit: More traditional civil rights 
groups used the legal system to press for 
reforms, yet SCLC and SNCC utilized 
boycotts, sit-ins, Freedom Rides and civil 
disobedience to overcome segregation. 
Why did they turn to civil disobedience 
rather than just using the legal system? 

Lafayette: It so happens that in 
Alabama during this period, back in 1956 
and 1957, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People was 
banned from the State of Alabama 
because the NAACP refused the orders of 
the attorney general to turn over their con- 
tributors’ list. 

We think the only reason that the state 
wanted the contributors’ list was to see if 
there were white people who were con- 
tributing and supporting the NAACP, and 
then they were going to go after those 
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people. This was during the McCarthy 
period, and the NAACP protected these 
donors by refusing to turn over their 
names. So the State of Alabama ruled that 
the NAACP was a foreign corporation, 
and would not allow them to exist. 

But this opened up the opportunity for 
Martin Luther King to have a new 
approach — massive civil disobedience 


‘and massive non-cooperation. You see, 


the only reason why a system of oppres- 
sion can exist is that you’ve got to have 
the cooperation of the oppressed. So once 
the oppressed refuse to cooperate then the 
system can’t continue to exist. 

Martin Luther King learned this new 
method from Mahatma Gandhi, and he 
got excited about that. It’s the difference 
between having a protest movement and a 
movement for social change. 


Spirit: Yes, instead of just responding 
with a series of one-shot protests, the civil 
rights movement planned strategic cam- 
paigns that used resistance on a massive 
level to overcome an entire system of 
oppression reinforced by police, laws, 
corrupt politicians and a segregationist 
court system. How can activists today 
design a plan to not just protest injustice, 
but change an unjust system? 

Lafayette: So back to your question 
about those who are occupying as a form 
of protest. There are four things that can 
help the Occupy Movement. © 

Number one, they would need to have a 
coordinated group of people who represent 
the leadership of the different Occupy 
groups. In the civil rights movement, we 
had to have a SNCC, a Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee. SNCC was 
made up of representatives of all those 
different student groups who had sit-ins 
around the South. And in Chicago, we had 
the Coordinating Council of Community 
Organizations. In Selma, Alabama, during 
the movement for voting rights, we had 


the Dallas County Voters League which. 


was made up of different organizations 
and groups and individual leaders. 

_So you’ve got to have that kind of 
coalition in order to have an effective 
movement — number one. 

Number two, you have to have a very 
specific goal that you’re trying to reach so 
that you’ll know when you’ve achieved 
your goal. It’s good to have freedom, and 
it’s good to talk about the 1 percent and 
the 99 percent because that is all so true. 
The question is: What is the solution to 
that problem? Or at least one solution. It 
may not be something that would solve 
the entire problem, but one aspect of it. 

An example is when we did sit-ins in 


Resurrection City on the Washington Mall, 1968. A few spigots provide the only water for the encampment. 


Nashville protesting segregation at the 
lunch counters, there were many other 


places that were segregated. But we chose 


the most vulnerable place where we had 
access. They can lock the movie theaters 
when they got ready, and they tried to 
lock the downtown stores, but hey, all the 
customers weren’t black, okay? You had 


white customers and others who they had | 
‘ to also keep out. So that was not a solu- 


tion for them and that’s why they took us 
to jail — so they could open the stores. 


But what they didn’t know is that we 


had so many students. We had thousands 


_of students in Nashville because you have 


a large number of schools there. At that 
point, there were about 25 schools of high- 
er education in the Nashville area, and at 
least about five of them were black. So the 
point is that you have to carefully select 
and pick your target. 

I think there’s a lot of support for the 
actions that the Occupy Movement has 
taken. The method is called direct action 
but the issues also have to be direct and 
very specific so people will know which 
corporations we are focused on, and then 
be able to say what specific changes we 
want. And then who are the people who 
have the power to make the change? 

The next thing you must do is find a 


- way to win the support of the majority. No 


movement, whether it’s violent or nonvio- 
lent, has ever succeeded without the active 
support or sympathy of the majority. Even 
with those of us who were involved in the 
sit-ins and Freedom Rides, forty percent of 
the people in the Freedom Rides were not 
black. We were able to win the support of 
the majority of the people. 

The Supreme Court — they didn’t 
have any black justices when we won 
these rulings against segregation. 
Congress certainly did not have a lot of 
black members when the civil rights bills 


were passed. But we were able to win the 


sympathy of the majority, and that was a 
thing that was so important. 

So, for the Occupy Movement, what 
role should the other people play, those 
who are not involved directly with occupy- 
ing? We must find a very powerful role of 


‘participation for other people who are sym- 


pathetic to that cause. There are things they 
can do. Like, for example, there were 
many whites who boycotted the downtown 
stores in Nashville because of segregation 
— quietly, but they boycotted. 

Selma, Alabama, had more white peo- 
ple who were killed in that movement 
than blacks. They were whites who came 
and lent their support to that march. Viola 
Liuzzo, Rev. James Reeb, Jonathan 
Daniels — these people gave their lives 
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for that cause. 
So my point is there must be a way to 


_ find the proper role of support for other 


people in the movement. What should 
they do? That has to be a total strategy. 

And then, the most important thing is 
the movement must be sustained. 


Spirit: Yes, it must be-sustained! 
Nonviolent resistance has been defined as 
“relentless perseverance” because sus- 
taining a movement, especially when it 
faces repression, can be the single most 
important key to overcoming injustice. 

Lafayette: When the Freedom Rides 
were stopped with violence in Anniston, 
Alabama, and in Birmingham, and the 
Freedom Riders had taken a terrible whip- 
ping and beating, those of us in Nashville 
continued the rides. So the problem is not 
that they were beating a few people, but 
that we didn’t have enough of them to 
beat! That’s the difference between a 
protest and a sustained movement. 

But see, the Freedom Rides started out 
as a way of testing segregation in these 
facilities. Well, when they started beating 
people and burning buses, the test was over. 
And that’s when we decided in Nashville to 
keep it going. We were determined to do 
that. We had set up stations in different 
places to recruit people and train them and 
get them ready to go on the Freedom Rides. 

They came though Nashville, they 
came through other places in Louisiana, 
they came from many different points. We 
were réady for them and that’s what we 
devoted ourselves to do. Those of us who 
had been involved in the sit-ins knew how 
to organize. We were trained by James 
Lawson, Jr. and James Lawson had stud- 
ied Gandhi in depth and he understood 
nonviolence and was very effective. 


Spirit: You were a central part of the 
Selma voting rights movement that led to 
Congressional passage of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. People bled and died 
for the right to vote. Yet now the big news 


of this election is the voting suppression 


efforts of the Republicans that may disen- 
franchise poor people, seniors, students 
and people of color. Some politicians 
have likened this to a new kind of poll tax 
in exactly the way that the segregated 
South used poll taxes to prevent black citi- 
zens from voting. Given your central role 
in fighting for the right to vote, what do 
you.make of voter suppression efforts? 
Lafayette: If the opponents can make 
that work, they can gain power again. We 
were able to derail all of these strategies 
to suppress voter participation by drama- 
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Instant Runoff Voting in the Berkeley Election | People, 


Progressive activists want to 
change the status quo in city 
politics. Instant Runoff Voting 
is a key part of their strategy. 


by Lydia Gans 


n October 8, the registrar of voters 
will begin sending out sample bal- 
lots to people who are registered 
to vote. (Voter registration continues until 


October 22.) That will give voters three - 


weeks or less to study their ballot and 
decide how to vote. It is a formidable 
task. With each election, the ballots have 
become longer and the issues more com- 
plex as voters are besieged with contradic- 
tory and self-serving messages. 

We will be voting on a large number of 
propositions, various state and local leg- 
islative initiatives. The options on these 
will be either for or against. And we will 
vote for officials, from president and vice 
president of the United States down to 
state and local officers. 


Candidates are generally required to - 


attain a majority vote to be declared the 
winner. In case no candidate attains a 
majority, a runoff election has to be held, 
with the additional expense of another 
mailing and running a new election. 

An alternative to this is Instant Runoff 
Voting, also called Ranked Choice Voting. 


Berkeley will use Instant Runoff Voting — 


to elect the mayor, city council members 
and auditor. Oakland used it in the last 
mayoral election. This is actually not a 
novel idea. It is used all over the world, 
including in a number of U.S. cities. 

It is designed to do just what the name 
implies — avoid having to hold a runoff 


élection if no candidate achieves a majori-.. 


ty by allowing an alternative choice to be 
tallied in one process. This will save 
money and resources. 

Instead of having one column listing 
all the candidates for the office, the ballot 
will have three columns, headed First 
Choice, Second Choice, Third Choice, 
with the identical list of candidates. The 
voter marks his or her choice in each col- 


“V oterblock’”’ 


umn. It’s that simple. 


It is important that the voter marks three 


’ different selections. No matter how much 


(s)he favors one of the candidates, checking 
the same name in more than one column 
won’t work, for it would not be counted. It 
is not required that the voter make three 
choices, but leaving the second or third col- 
umn empty is like not voting in a runoff if it 
should turn out to be necessary. 
The process by which the votes are tal- 
lied makes perfectly good sense, but it’s 
rather difficult to explain. Here we go. 


In the first step, all first-place votes are - 


tallied. If one candidate receives a majori- 


ty (50 percent plus one) that person is the 


winner. If not, on to the next step. 

The candidates’ ballots are ordered by 
the number of first-place votes they have 
received. The one that received the lowest 
number of votes is eliminated. The votes 
that went to the eliminated candidate are 
transferred .to those voters’ second-choice:z 

If the additional second place votes 


don’t give one candidate a majority, the 
process continues. The one with the low- 


est number at this stage is eliminated and. 


those voters’ choices are transferred to the 
candidates that remain. 
For candidates and their campaign 
committees, this system poses some inter- 
esting strategic decisions. In Oakland, 
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Jean Quan’s mayoral campaign urged vot- 
ers simply to vote for Quan. First, second 
or third choice wasn’t as important as 
making sure they. voted. It was important 
that Quan’s name appear on the ballots. _ 

So while several other strong candi- 


dates were also competing for first, Quan | 


ultimately managed to gather up enough 
second and third place votes to bring her 
total up to the majority needed to win. 

In Berkeley’s current mayoral election, 
the situation is different. There is a strong 
movement among progressive activists to 
change the status quo in city politics. 

Three mayoral candidates — Kriss 
Worthington, Jacquelyn McCormick and 
Kahlil Jacobs-Fantauzzi — while differing 
on some issués, are agreed on a common 


agenda to bring about a change in city hall. 


They’ ve formed a loose coalition, sharing 
office facilities and expenses and running 
some joint activities. Their pitch to the vot- 


ers isto vote for all three, in any. order. 


They stress the importance of making three 
choices, leaving no blanks. 

The idea is that if Tom Bates doesn’t 
get a majority of first choice votes, then 


when candidates are eliminated, one of 


the three would have enough second and 
third choice votes to end up with more 
than Bates’ total. 

In theory, it is a fundamental American 


Land 
and Justice 


The Community Challenge to 
Protect Public Land 


Ecumenical Peace Institute | 
Autumn Gathering 


Sunday, October 14 
5:30 - 9:00 p.m. 
Dinner plus Program 


Epworth United Methodist Church 
1953 Hopkins Street, Berkeley 


Presenters include: Gray Brechin, 
Patricia St. Onge & Pennie Opal Plant 


Speakers will address the ways people 
relate to the land, beginning with the 
viewpoint of Native American peoples, 
following with a consideration of cur- 
rent struggles relating to land and jus- 
tice; concluding with an analysis of the 
concept of “the commons” as brought 
from England to the United States. 


Suggested donation $15-$50. 
No one turned away for lack of funds. 
Please RSVP (510) 655-1162 


belief that all citizens have the right to 


_vote. But it should also be thought of as a 


responsibility. 


With corporate money buying candi- 


dates, boldly propagating lies, making it 
difficult to get to the polls, and even 
attempting to suppress voting in several 
states, it is critically important. for people 
to make thoughtful decisions and cast 
their votes. There are many groups orga- 
nizing information and discussion ses- 
sions on election issues. Let’s not be 
betrayed on November 6. 
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tizing the issue, and by getting federal 


be support. We put forth a bill that would 


cause people to value the right to vote by 
going and participating in the effort to fol- 
low the procedures to register unregis- 
tered voters — until we demonstrated that 
it didn’t work. We had to demonstrate that 
the procedure didn’t work. 

So they asked us to fill out voter regis- 
tration tests and literacy tests and exams 
even though they knew people. They 
wanted them to have a voucher, or a per- 
son who could vouch for them. They were 
simply used to suppress the members of 
minorities who were trying to vote. In 


_ Texas, they had a poll tax that people had 


to pay to prevent people from voting. 
Now it’s mature to admit when you 
make a mistake. And you ask: What mis- 
take did we make in the movement? Our 
mistake is that we did not establish in 
every county a citizenship education pro- 
gram. It’s one thing to get the right to 
vote. The only way you can keep the right 
to vote is that you have to understand the 
involvement required of citizenship. | 
Because it’s not a matter of simply 
going down and deciding who to vote for 
every time an election comes up; it’s ona 
daily, weekly, monthly basis. You have to 
look at the candidates, you have to attend 
the school board meetings, you have to go 
to the county commission and city council 
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meetings. You’ve got to have a system 


where you have these discussions and you. 


get information out to people. 

We did not do that. So people still did 
not know how to be effective citizens. 
You do not have voter suppression when 
you have well-informed citizens who will 
demand their rights. Because, after all, the 
people we’re talking about who are trying 
to suppress voter turnout are people who 
were elected to represent the voters, and if 
you allow them to represent you without 
giving them specific instructions, then 
you have to say you’re partly to blame. 

We made an error. I admit that error 
put it’s not too late to correct it. They’ve 
taken citizenship education out of our 
schools — they don’t teach civics any- 
more. Why does our educational system 


not teach our young people what it means - 


to be good citizens and how to participate 


in citizenship? We have failed them. So — 


the only solution to that problem is to get 
it right, and if they won’t do it in schools, 
then we have to do it in our communities. 


Spirit: There is a terrible new wave of 
repression that is kind of like the Anti-Poor 
People’s Campaign. In city after city, offi- 
cials are passing laws that criminalize 
homeless people just for existing. We don’t 
have enough housing or shelters for people, 
so Cities are outlawing sitting and lying and 
sleeping outdoors. The mayor of Berkeley is 
pushing a ballot measure to criminalize 


poor people for sitting down. Given your 
role in organizing the Poor People’s 
Campaign, what do you think of these 
attempts to banish poor people? 
Lafayette: Well, the first thing we 
would do in the movement was ask ques- 
tions. Then we would ask questions about 
those answers. It’s called research: search 
and re-search. We have to find out why 
people behave that way. Why do they want 
to criminalize people who are already with- 
out? They’re taking away their freedom. 


Spirit: Our research shows that the 
business community is behind most of the 
efforts to ban homeless people. They want 
them out of the downtown area in the 
belief that it will help their profits. They 
act as if they believe they own the down- 
town and can use these new segregation 
laws to drive away poor people. 

Lafayette: Right, and they own people 
and politicians as well. The point you’re 
asking about our government is that we 
must have a responsible government. There 
is no question about it. And I do not back 
up from saying that this kind of problem is 
the direct responsibility of our government. 
We should not have people being homeless 
in the first place. Some countries do not 
have homeless people, and we are suppos- 
edly the leaders of the free world? Well, 
which world is that when you’ve got so 
many people poor and in prison? 

We must find a solution to homeless- 
ness because banning them is not a solu- 
tion. Putting people in prison because they 


don’t have a place to stay, or a job, or food 
to eat, is not a solution. If we can figure out 
how to walk on the moon and go fly 
around Mars and conquer outer space, I 
think we need to conquer inner space — 
the space between our ears. 

I’m embarrassed that after all the years 
of fighting for the freedom of people that 
we have come to this point. But we’re not 
going to stop. Yes, we’re going to raise 
these issues, but we’re also going to cor- 
rect the problem. And that’s the difference 
between the movement and a protest. 

You don’t simply complain about it; 
you do something about it. And we’re 
going to help our young people learn how 
to mobilize, how to organize. They know 
how to reach people and communicate 
because they know the technology of 
communication. Now they need informa- 
tion and training so they can understand 
strategy. And that’s what we’re about. 


Spirit: Is this the time for a new Poor 
People’s Campaign and if so, what would 
that look like? 

_ Lafayette: Now I would agree with 
those who say that we need a Poor 
People’s Campaign, and I think the time 
is right. When you see the large numbers 
of people participating in the Occupy 
Movement, that means that people are 
ready to make sacrifices, they’re ready to 
stand up and they’re ready to confront the 
system. But it’s not enough to simply 
protest a condition. You’ve got to design 
the strategy for changing it. 
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Will Berkeley Abolish the Rights of the Poor? 


from page I 


apply the ordinance in a “constitutional 
manner,” but those opposed to Measure S 
question the truth of that statement. 

The findings in the ballot measure’s 
text name homeless people and “sidewalk 
encampments” which threaten “the viabil- 
ity of Berkeley’s businesses that are 
already struggling” as the reason the new 
law is needed. This argument leads home- 
less service providers and advocates to 
believe that the ordinance will not be 
applied equally and instead will purposely 
target the poorest members of the 
Berkeley community. 

“It’s rife with selective enforcement 
and the proponents of [Measure] S 
haven’t made any secret about it,” said 
Pattie Wall, executive director of the 
Homeless Action Center, and a volunteer 
and treasurer for the No on S/Stand Up 
for the Right to Sit Down campaign. 

“The preamble to the legislation itself 
says it’s about homeless people and so 
cops are going to be put in the position of 
having to make a judgment call whether 
somebody who is tying their shoe in 
downtown on Shattuck is a homeless per- 
son or a person who it’s OK not to cite,” 
said Wall. ° 


According to the Yes on S/Berkeley 7 


Civil Sidewalks website, homeless people 
sitting. or camping on the sidewalks near 
businesses drive customers away and the 
only way to stop this is to outlaw sitting 
on sidewalks in “commercial space.” 
Whatever the merits of that argument, the 
campaign’s own statements make it clear 
that homeless adults and homeless youth 
are the real targets of this measure. 

But Wall believes that public spaces 
should be open to everyone. She said, “I 
think that the commerce ends at the door 
to the business and that it’s a really dan- 
gerous thing to say to businesses, “I’m 
going to regulate who can be outside your 
store because it’s better for your busi- 
ness,’ when in fact all of us have a right to 
be on the sidewalk. It’s public space.” 

Proponents of Measure S claim that the 
ordinance is needed to keep homeless 
people from driving customers away from 
Berkeley businesses and the ballot mea- 
sure itself places the blame for Berkeley’s 
economic downturn squarely on the 
shoulders of homeless encampments. 

According to the text for ballot 
Measure S, “As a result of the sidewalk 
encampments, residents and visitors tend 
to avoid some of our commercial areas, 
which threatens the viability of Berkeley’s 
businesses that are already struggling. 
This in turn threatens the City’s overall 
economic health. Reduced economic 
activity results in fewer resources avail- 
able for homeless services.” 

Those opposed to Measure S, including 
homeless advocates and Max Anderson and 
Jesse Arreguin of the Berkeley City: 
Council, argue that there is no proven con- 
nection between the business decline and 
the presence of homeless people. 

“There really is no nexus between 
homelessness and the effect on small busi- 
nesses,” Arreguin said. “In fact, downtown 
and Telegraph, which are the most impact- 
ed by the homeless population, are some of 
the most successful commercial districts. 
They have the largest sales tax generation, 


‘whereas Solano and Fourth Street and 


North Shattuck, which don’t have a sub- 
stantial homeless population, have had less 
sales tax revenue — their revenues are 
down. So it’s really a lot of spin.” 
Christopher Cook echoed this in say- 
ing, “They claim that there are all of these 
business problems being created by peo- 
ple congregating on sidewalks when, in 
fact, there is zero evidence to that effect at 
all. Furthermore, we believe that it is just 
fundamentally wrong, both in terms of a 


humanitarian sense as well as policy, to . 


be pushing poor people around on the 
streets, moving them around when they 
have nowhere else to go.” 

Craig Becker, a proponent of Measure 
S and owner of Caffe Mediterraneum on 
Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley, wrote an 
op-ed in favor of Measure S for local 
news website Berkeleyside in which he 
placed the blame for declining business 
profits on what he called “nomadic youth” 
who he claimed are “service-resistant.” 

In his article, “Measure S: We can do 
better with civil sidewalks,” Becker offered 
this sweeping assessment that prejudges all 
homeless youth: “Traveling is a lifestyle 
choice for this group and, when approached 
by homeless outreach personnel, they 
decline to participate in the services that are 
aimed at long-term lifestyle changes.” 

But the Homeless Action Center’s 
Pattie Wall said this is a very flawed per- 
spective. Over this past summer, the 
Homeless Action Center did outreach with 
youth living on the streets in downtown 
Berkeley and found that the majority of 
them had either recently attended Berkeley 
High School or had “graduated right out of 
foster care into homelessness on the streets 
in Berkeley,” Wall said. 

“This isn’t some problem of bored kids 


from Eugene, Oregon, coming to Berkeley . 


for the summer,” she said. “This is our 
problem, these are our kids and we have a 
responsibility to them — and our responsi- 
bility to them doesn’t include arresting 
them for not having any place to go.” _ 

A major complaint of the Yes on S 
campaign is “unwanted behavior that can 
be perceived as menacing,” and the cam- 
paign claims that existing laws are not 
sufficient. Max Anderson disagrees. 

“There are adequate and myriad mea- 
sures on the books that would address any 
and all aspects of the kind of street behav- 
ior that they are complaining about,” 


‘Anderson said. “They do not need this 


ordinance to criminalize the poor.” 

The ballot measure’s supporters also 
claim that not only will the ordinance 
improve business, but it will also help 


provide needed services to Berkeley’s 


homeless population and street youth. 
“Measure S (Berkeley Civil Sidewalks) 
has two goals: taking the initiative to help 
people into services and preventing street 
encampments that keep shoppers away 
from our businesses,” according to the 
official ballot argument for Measure S. 

- But the language of Measure S does not 
create any new shelters, housing or ser- 
vices, and service providers say existing 
shelters and programs are filled to capacity 
and are already stretched too thin. 

“Even if there were a referral to ser- 
vices, the services are full,” Wall said. “I 


don’t know what services they’re talking 


about. The shelters in Berkeley are full 
every night.” 

According to HUD’s “Alameda 
Countywide Homeless Count and Survey,” 
as of 2009, Berkeley had only 135 year- 
round emergency shelter beds and only 70 
winter shelter beds. Service providers say 
these numbers haven’t improved. This seri- 
ous shortage of shelter beds means that the 
vast majority of homeless people will 
inevitably go without shelter. This report 
was given to the Berkeley City Council 
before they met to vote on Measure S. — 

Jesse Arreguin said the lack of services 
and housing are due in large part to severe 
federal, state and local funding cuts. 

“The people that have been most nega- 
tively affected by this economy are the 
poor and working people because most of 
the cuts have had a disproportionate 
impact on services that they depend on to 
live,” he said. 

Although the proposed sitting ban 
could be applied to anyone sitting down 
on a Berkeley sidewalk, it will dispropor- 


tionately affect the poorest and most vul- 


nerable residents because they are the 
ones’who are homeless and living on the 
streets, Arreguin said. 

“If we don’t have a place for young 
people to go, they’re going to be on the 
street,” Arreguin said. “If we don’t have a 
place for people to go in the daytime, 
they’re going to be on the street. And if 
we don’t have housing for people, they’re 
going to be on the street.” 

This lack of support is especially true for 
poverty-stricken homeless youth, said Sally 
Hindman, executive director of Youth 


Spirit Artworks, a nonprofit job-training 


program that uses art to improve the lives 

of low-income and homeless youth, ages 16 

to 25, and helps them earn money. 
“Where are the services?” Hindman 


asked. “There’s no year-round shelter for 


youth, and there’s 18 units of permanent 
housing in Berkeley for youth — period. 
And we have no daytime program. 

“Every waking minute we shouldn’t 
have to be working to fight Measure S. We 
should be fighting to create housing and 
services and programs that are needed for 
homeless people. With the incredibly tight 
budget situation we face, and the scarcity 
of resources, it’s extremely disturbing to 
me that we would spend an ounce of our 
energy doing anything that would take 
away from solving the problems that peo- 
ple on the streets are facing.” , 

Those opposed to the sitting ban agree 
that the solution to this problem is not to 
criminalize homelessness, but to provide 
more services. If Measure S is passed in 


November, homeless service providers . 


say that not only will the ordinance fail to 
provide assistance to those in need, but it 
will also end up hindering homeless peo- 
ples’ ability to gain access to much-need- 
ed social services. 

Once in effect, police will be able to 
give warnings to anyone violating the law 
by sitting on the sidewalk in commercial 
districts between 7 a.m. and 10 p.m. A 
single warning will last 30 days and any 
additional violations during that time will 
result in the person being charged with an 
infraction and either a $75 fine or commu- 
nity service. After that, any subsequent 
violations could result in another infrac- 
tion or even a misdemeanor charge. 


After such legal charges are brought, . 


they become a huge impediment to get- 
ting life-saving assistance, Wall said. 

“Once you get a warrant, you’re not 
eligible for food stamps or general assis- 
tance or social security,” she said. “So 
having people get a bunch of tickets for 
sitting on the sidewalk — which is not a 
crime, because there’s nothing criminal 
about sitting down — actually thwarts all 
of the work that all the homeless service 
providers do. When people have warrants, 
they can get denied housing and benefits 
and it just complicates everything.” 

And because homeless people will be 
affected by this ordinance the most, and 
are unlikely to be able to pay a fine or 
stay off the streets, it is likely they will 
end up with warrants and cycling in and 
out of jail, said Carol Denney, an indepen- 
dent journalist and homeless advocate. 

“Anyone needing services will have a 
harder time getting services,” Denney 
said. “Anyone with a difficult life already 
will see their life difficulties double.” 

Supporters of Measure S, including 
Mayor Bates, business owners and mer- 
chant groups, blame the homeless for their 
business woes, but Max Anderson 


“This isn’t some problem of bored kids from Eugene, | 
Oregon, coming to Berkeley for the summer. This is our 
problem, these are our kids, and we have a responsibility 
|to them — and our responsibility to them doesn’t include 
arresting them for not having any place to go.” 


— Pattie Wall, Homeless Action Center 


The Common People 
by Joan Clair — 


The common people should be free 

to lie on public commons grass 

in a democracy. 

If their belongings are in bags for trash, 
if they lie down on ground 

the air to breathe, 

the silence in the air, 

the silence in the trees, 

silence even in the crow’s 

raucous melodies; 

the common people should be free 

to lie on public commons grass 
in a democracy 

whether the sun is up, 

whether the sun is down, 
whether it’s day or night — 
they should not be put to flight. 


believes the problem of declining profits . 
has more to do with the lack of an anchor 
store, and big shopping centers outside of 
Berkeley luring costumers away. | 

“We have Emeryville, El Cerrito Plaza 
and Costco and other entities like that that 
are virtually eating the lunch of down- 
town Berkeley and other commercial cor- 
ridors in this city,” Anderson said. “This, 
of course, is not remedied by criminaliz- 
ing poor people, citing them, eventually 
putting them on track to be incarcerated in 
that hellhole called Santa Rita Jail, for 
merely being poor and sitting down.” — 

The Yes on S campaign claims that sit- 
ting bans like Measure S have a proven 
track record of successfully improving 
business in cities where they have been 
implemented. “60 cities including Santa 
Cruz, Santa Monica and San Francisco 
have passed similar ordinances,” according 
to the Yes on S website. “All cities have 
seen improved merchant areas.” 

Arreguin said, “We know that the anti- 
sit law in San Francisco has been unsuc- 
cessful. It has not made a significant 
impact in getting people off the street or 
in helping small businesses. And I just 
feel that this is going to be another costly 
failure for the City of Berkeley.” - 

According to a recent report conducted 
by the City Hall Fellows, one year after a . 
similar measure banning sitting and lying 
on sidewalks was passed in San 
Francisco, that sit/lie ordinance had not 
made any significant changes and was 
proving to be almost completely ineffec- 
tive in preventing homeless people from 
staying on the streets. 

The report even found that police were 
ticketing the same small group of home- 
less people over and over again, and were 
targeting “an older homeless population, 
many of whom suffer from both mental 
and physical health conditions.” 

Those in opposition to Measure S say 
they find it frustrating that they have to 
waste valuable time and resources fight- 
ing against this ordinance instead of 
working collaboratively with the entire 
Berkeley community to solve the real 
issues facing the poor and homeless. 

“They have a majority on the City 
Council at this point that really doesn’t 
care what happens to people on the street, 
to people who are vulnerable, to people 
who are poor,” Denney said. “They don’t 
care, and they are honestly trying to talk 
voters in this town into thinking that what 
they are doing is beneficial to people on 
the street — and that turns my stomach.” 
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Berkeley Mayor and Business Executives Shun 
Public Scrutiny of Their Support for Measure S © 


Mayor Bates admits he put 
the sitting ban on the ballot 


at the behest of merchants. 


by Ariel Messman-Rucker 


easure S was placed on the 
November ballot by a vote of 
the City Council at the very end 


of a contentious meeting. Mayor Tom 
Bates called for a vote around midnight, 
despite protests from Council- members 
_ Max Anderson, Jesse Arreguin and Kriss 
Worthington that not everyone had been 
given the opportunity to speak. | 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
has since sent a letter to the Berkeley City 
Council and the City Attorney claiming 
the council violated the Brown Act and its 
own rules when it approved the controver- 
sial sitting-ban measure. 

By pushing this ballot measure through 
the council, Mayor Bates was thinking 
about the business interests in Berkeley 
and not the community, both Arreguin 
and Anderson asserted. 

“I was personally very angry that the 
City Council just rushed this thing 
through in the dead of night without any 
discussion,” Arreguin said. “This is an 
incredibly important issue. It merited dis- 
cussion by the City Council. There were 
alternatives on the table, but we weren’t 
even able to discuss those, and this is an 
incredibly divisive issue. “’ - 

Beyond the possible Brown Act viola- 
tions, Anderson believes that an ordinance 
' like this that has the ability to take away 


fundamental human rights should never 
be put to a vote at all. ~ 


by United for a Fair Economy 


Boston, MA—Forbes Magazine calls 
their list of the 400 richest Americans the 
“definitive scorecard of wealth in 
America,” but a new report asserts the 
magazine is misleading. a 

Born on Third Base: What the Forbes 
400 Really Says About Wealth & 
Opportunity in America, released this 
week by Boston-based nonprofit United 
for a Fair Economy, examines the sources 
of wealth for members of the Forbes 400 
and uncovers the role of inheritance and 
privilege in economic mobility. 

The report urges Forbes to stop glamor- 
izing the “self-made man” while minimiz- 
ing the other factors in wealth accumula- 
tion, including tax policies, birthright, gen- 
der, and race. The report finds that 40 per- 
cent of the Forbes 400 list inherited a siz- 
able asset from a family member or spouse, 
_ and over 20 percent inherited sufficient 

- wealth to make the list. In addition, 17 per- 

cent of the Forbes 400 have family mem- 
bers on the list. 

“Forbes spins a misleading tale of what 

it takes to become wealthy in the U.S. by 

understating the overwhelming impact of 
birthright and privilege,” said Shannon 


Forbes List of 400 Richest 
Americans Ignores Role of 
Inheritance and Privilege 


“Many of those on the Forbes 400 were ‘born on third 
base’ but claim to have ‘hit a triple,’ and the Forbes 400 
list perpetuates this falsehood.” — Shannon Moriarty 


Anderson said, “Any time you put the 


basic human rights that are enshrined in the 


Constitution and Bill of Rights up to a pop- 
ular vote, you can expect that a majority— 
that is either indifferent to the rights of 
those individuals or hostile to their rights 
will vote to rescind those rights.” : 

Although Bates was a major force 
behind putting Measure S before the City 
Council, and has signed ballot arguments 
in favor of the sitting ban, he is now reluc- 
tant to even talk about it. | 

Street Spirit spent more than a week 
trying to schedule an interview with the 
mayor, but after repeated assurances from 
his aide that the mayor would soon con- 
sent to an interview, Bates finally dodged 
the promised interview entirely. Instead, 
his aide forwarded us a two-sentence 
statement from Mayor Bates. 

“I’ve been asked by our city merchants 
to put this measure on the ballot,” Bates 
said in his statement. “On November 6 the 


people of Berkeley will have the opportuni- 


ty to decide the issue.” 

Even that statement is very revealing. 
Street Spirit has reported several times that 
Bates had proposed the sitting ban at the 
behest of business leaders, and the mayor’s 
own statement now admits exactly that. 


Not a single one of the council mem-_ 


bers who voted to put Measure S on the 
ballot would consent to an interview. 

The key business executives who have 
influenced Bates to support the sitting ban 
also ducked repeated interview requests. 
John Caner, chief executive officer of the 
Downtown Berkeley Association, and 
Roland Peterson of the Telegraph Avenue 
Business Improvement District both refused 
to respond to interview requests. 


Moriarty, co-author of the report. 
“Economic success should be a function 
of achievement, not just a guarantee for 


. people lucky enough to be born into 


wealthy families. The Forbes 400 shows 
that birthright and family privilege are still 
very much at play in the American Dream.” 

The report explains that the net worth of 
the Forbes 400 grew 15-fold between the 
launch of the list in 1982 and 2011, while 
wealth stagnated for the average US. 


household. In 1982, the wealth threshold 


for the Forbes 400 was $75 million; today, 
every person on the list is a billionaire. 

Women accounted for just 10 percent 
of the list in 2011, and nearly 90 percent 
of those women inherited their fortunes. 
The whiteness of the Forbes 400 list also 
makes-clear the racial wealth divide. In 
the past two years, just one African 
American made the list. » 

“Instead of asserting that ‘the 
American dream is very much alive,’ 
Forbes should acknowledge that the 
opportunity to become wealthy has never 
been equally shared,” said Moriarty. “The 
billionaire members of the Forbes 400 are 
exceptions, not the rule.” 

Born On Third Base takes Forbes to task 
for their misuse of the loaded term “self- 
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made” and the undervaluing of privilege 
and social capital in financial success. “We 
disagree with Forbes claim that 70 percent 
of the list made their fortunes entirely from 
scratch,” said Brian Miller, executive direc- 
tor of. United for a Fair Economy and co- 
author of The Self-Made Myth.. 

“The ‘self-made’ and ‘I built this’ nar- 
ratives wrongly present the opportunity to 
become rich as equally attainable by all 
people in today’s highly stratified society. 
Forbes’ story also ignores the important 
contributions of others and the role of 
government in the success of the wealthi- 
est Americans.” . 

“Tax policies have for decades been 
tilted in favor of the very wealthy,” said 
Tim Sullivan, federal policy coordinator 


‘at United for a Fair Economy. “Tax rates 


on capital gains have been slashed to his- 
toric lows, which is of particular benefit 
to the likes of the Forbes 400.” 

The report explains that the wealthiest 
0.1 percent (including those on the list) 


“March” 
Art by Josh MacPhee 


receive half of all net increases in capital 
gains. “Drastic cuts to the federal estate tax 
made under George W. Bush and extended 
with the 2010 Obama tax deal have made it 


easier for wealthy families to keep and. 


amass even greater fortunes,” said Sullivan. 

“As was once said of President George 
W. Bush, many of those on the Forbes 
400 were ‘born on third base’ but claim to 
have ‘hit a triple,’ and the Forbes 400 list 
perpetuates this falsehood,” said Moriarty. 


United for a Fair Economy is launch- 


ing a petition to coincide with the release 
of the Forbes 400 and the Born on Third 
Base report, asking Forbes to tell. the 
whole story of wealth and opportunity in 
the United States. 


Download the report and see the petition at 
www.faireconomy.org/BornOnThirdBase2012 
. United for a Fair works to raise public aware- 
ness of the destructive effects of concentrated 
wealth and power and support the movement 


- for greater economic equality. Learn more at 


www.faireconomy.org. 
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From the Streets of Oakland to the United Nations 


“omeless on the streets of Oakland, 
Jay Fernandez’s years as a social 
worker were distant. So was his 
dignity. Seeking a refuge from the streets 


— a last resort — Jay came to St. Mary’s_ 


Center in Oakland for the winter shelter. 

What he found was much more. On 
October 17, 2012, Jay will be at the 
United Nations in New York City to recite 
his poem about a friend who died in Old 
Man’s Park in Oakland. 

Grateful that his life took a different 
turn, Jay wants us to see the faces of peo- 
ple like Juan Gonzales who live and die 
on the streets, without housing or dignity. 

“A Real Poem” is a heartbreaking 
reminder of how much was lost when 
Juan Gonzales died in a downtown park in 
Oakland. Jay Fernandez wrote: 


“One December night he fell asleep 

on a bench in Old Man’s Park 

And never woke up again. 

His beautiful heart just stopped 

The streets had worked him too hard 

For too long 

And now he was done. 

So remember: 

His name was Juan Gonzales 

And he died on a bench 

In Old Man’s Park.” 

Jay’s poem ‘is an outcry against the 
inhumanity and injustices that have stilled 
the voices and ended the lives of too many 


people on the street. Yet, it goes even - 


deeper and offers a revelation of the shared 
humanity that links our lives at a far deeper 
level than we normally understand. 

In the poem’s stirring conclusion, Jay’s 


fallen friend Juan rises again and speaks 


out for all the victims of injustice. It is a 
stunning moment when Juan’s seemingly 
silenced voice overcomes death itself. to 
declare his oneness — his soul’s solidarity 
— with all the nameless, faceless ones.. 


“Whether you’re in prison in New York 
Or a detention camp in the fields 
_ of Nebraska 
Iam you 
Whether you’re sleeping o on a square 
of cardboard in Oakland 
or under.a grid in Philadelphia 
Iam you 
_ I'min every living pulsating cell 
that hungers for justice 
and the right to love. 
Iam you. Iam you.” 


Thanks to the publication of his poem in 
the November 2011 Street Spirit, Jay will 
journey with Carol Johnson, director of St. 
Mary’s Center, to New York City to read 
his work at the United Nations on October 
17. After seeing Jay’s poem in Street Spirit, 
the Fourth World Movement invited him to 
recite it at the United Nations. 

October 17 is the International Day for 
the Eradication of Poverty, a global gather- 
ing day to call attention to the basic needs 
for housing, food, healthcare, education, 
employment and community. This day to 
“Eradicate Poverty” is not only for Third 
World nations. It addresses the economic 
divide growing larger here at home. 

* An African American boy born in 
2001 has a 1 in 3 chance of going to prison 
in his lifetime. [Children’s Defense Fund] 

* Health problems that exist quietly at 
other income levels — alcoholism, mental 
illnesses, diabetes, hypertension, physical 
disabilities — are more prominent on the 
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“Here We Are.” This beautiful art from Leon Kennedy depicts the mission of St. 
Mary’s Center. Leon says: “In God’s eyes, everybody is somebody: A Shining Star.” 


streets. [National Healthcare for the 
Homeless Council] 

* West Oakland residents can expect to 
die more than a decade before residents of 
the Oakland hills. One underlying reason is 
respiratory disease, most notably asthma. 
[Dr. Anthony Iton, former Director of 
Alameda County Public Health Dept.] 

* Medical problems and bills are a 
leading cause of personal bankruptcy. 
[Health Access] ' 

* In America, 3.5 million people are 
homeless — 33 percent of them are veter- 
ans. [National Coalition for the Homeless] 

Seeking an alternative to our nation’s 
growing poverty and human rights viola- 
tions, St. Mary’s Center helps people like 
Jay. As he writes, “With their consistent 
guidance and support, ’ve slowly regained 


my physical, mental and financial health, 


the basic needs of life. In the process, I’ve 
gained something more: the intrinsic value 


of all life, and consequently my own self- 


worth and value as a human being.” 
‘Working locally yet thinking globally 
is why St. Mary’s participates in the 
Fourth World Movement founded by Fr. 
Joseph Wresinski, a French-Polish priest, 


At Seventy 
by George Wynn 


At seventy 
he's a man of slow motion 
trapped in a fast world 
he gets his food and rest — ae 
in churches and temples — | 
but his belief is in books 

‘cause he' sa literary man 

who gets his hope and thrills — 
writing a poem or two” 
anda story here and there 

about decent people 

down for the count 
for the street ey reper 
coast to coast : 


he's slept beneath Redwoods 
inthe pouringrain = 

and in Port Authority toilet. stalls 
in Big Apple January chills 


discovering poverty across this bind 
seems endless since the American — 
dream has been erased and replaced — 


in 1957. This international movement has 
spread to 30 countries on five continents 


_ as others believe what Wresinski stated: 
“Wherever men and women are con- . 


demned to live in extreme poverty, human 
rights are violated. To come together to 
ensure that these rights be respected is the 
solemn duty of us all.” 

For Fr. Joseph, the very poor often do 
not really count and are rendered invisible 
and voiceless by mainstream society. 
Whether living in developed or developing 
countries, they constitute the Fourth World. 

Jay’s journey from the streets of 
Oakland to the United Nations is not just a 
story of a movement from despair to hope. 
It is a reminder that in small corners 


around the world, change does happen 


and we are invited to participate all 
together in dignity. 
To read Jay Fernandez’s poem or learn 


about events at St. Mary’s Center, visit 
www.stmaryscenter.org. 


_by J. Fernandez Rua 


October 2012 


| Almost Died for Lack 
of Love _ fe 


I stay at the California Hotel 
_ three flights up, in 315, a 
_ room with fear-sweat scarred walls 
_ and cracked windows __ 
L | not much eee than a ee cell. 


